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NEVER BEFORE have two colliers of the “Seam” class been at the dock of the 
T. A.D. Jones and Company, Inc. at the same time. The vessel on the left is the 
“Sewanee Seam” discharging a cargo of the finest New River coal for distribution 
throughout Connecticut. The vessel on the right is the “Sewell Seam” taking on 
Bunker “C” Fuel Oil from the tanks of the T. A. D. Jones and Company, Inc. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD and the most modern are these Seam 


vessels, having a cargo capacity of almost 12,000 net tons of coal. 


AT NEW HAVEN, the T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc., maintains the only 
commercial tidewater dock between Providence and New York equipped to 
handle these huge vessels. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, INC. 


NEW HAVEN . BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 
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Fuller Fiber Brooms represent outstanding values because they 
outwear ordinary brooms at least FOUR to ONE. The longer 
life reduces your daily cleaning costs substantially. For econ- 


omy Fuller is your best broom-buy. 


Phone your local Fuller 
Branch Office or write 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION - 3616 MAIN ST. HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
IN CANADA: FULLER BRUSH COMPANY, LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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IT’S EASY WHEN YOU'VE 
GOT AN EXTENSION 


DOWD 
WYLLIEG 





x An extra long 
reach like our 
2 friend the giraffe’s 
would save a lot of 
time when an office 


S106 ANN ST+ HARTFORD, CONN: 
telephone rings. And 





™ the practical way to 


acquire it is to have ex- 


tension telephones on 














es the desks of everyone . 
Some of our finest 


who makes or receives 


calls. It really costs so 


work has been for 


a little to save so many 
schools and colleges. 


steps, so much time, in the 


course of a day. Just call 





your telephone business 


Ask for samples. 


office and place your order. 
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The Choice is Ours 


By ALLERTON F. BROOKS, President,* Southern New England Telephone Company. 


IsE old Ben Franklin set forth a fiscal policy that 
is as good for a nation as for an individual. “Spend 
less than you get,” was his advice—words that are 


well worth remembering today. 


Franklin remarked how, on the same income, one man 
could be prosperous and another in poverty. And so it is 
with this nation of ours: We have the means to prosper or 


decline; the choice is ours. 


Like an individual, a nation can do some foolish things. 
We can, by our own mistakes, prevent ourselves from 
reaching what is easily within our grasp. If we fail, the 


fault is ours alone. 


“Ere you consult fancy, consult your purse.” In those 
words, Franklin set forth a principle that runs directly 
counter to the advocates of deficit financing. And after all 
is said and done, it’s the contents of the purse that finally 


determine what is accomplished. 


True, there are many things which we all agree ought to 
be done. But we cannot do them all at once. Much as we 
may agree on the desirability of smoothing out a patch of 
rough road that we travel daily, we must think of budgets, 
too. All the rough roads can’t be paved overnight. We must 
weigh the need against the contents of our purse, doing 
today that which is most essential and postponing until 


later that with which we can abide. 


We cannot justify a continuing policy of federal govern- 
ment handouts to specially privileged groups. In the end, 
we shall all suffer from that policy—not only economically, 
but also in the weakening of moral fiber and good old 


American gumption. 


"The writer of the foregoing article, the eighth in a series of guest edi- 
torials, has been a director of the Association for more than three years. 
His term will end December 31, 1949. 


This does not mean that we cannot, for example, help 
those who are less fortunate than we—both in our own 
country and abroad. But such aid must always be measured 
by our ability to pay its cost. If we bankrupt ourselves in 
supporting noble causes, who then will be left to carry on 


in our stead? 


But these words of caution are not intended to foster a 
policy of penny-pinching, a thread-bare existence. We can 
prune some of our extravagances, without going to the 
Opposite extreme, and still enjoy a material welfare never 


before known in the world’s history. 


For we are a country rich in resources, and wise in the 
knowledge of how best to utilize them. Let us only use that 
knowledge we have, tempered with sound judgment, and 


we can have a plentiful share of the good things of life. 


Most of you who read these words, as hard-headed busi- 
ness men, know that you can’t forever go on spending 
what you haven’t got and not eventually encounter trouble. 
“But,” you may ask, “what can an individual do to counter- 


act these mass pressures which seem dangerous to us?” 


Granted, most of us have business affairs which we can- 
not neglect in order to run for political office. But we can 
exercise the same democratic rights as any other citizen, 
starting at the local level of our own city or town affairs. 
We can, both in public meetings and in private conver- 
sation, reiterate the plain old-fashioned facts of prudent 
expenditures—facts that have become adages because their 
truth has been recognized for generations. And, like the 
household budgeter, we can provide an attractive motive— 
not of saving for saving’s sake, but of conserving what we 
have today to help provide finer and better things for 


tomorrow. 








SO YOU’VE BEEN WONDERING 
ABOUT THE VALUE OF 


A BULLETIN BOARD? 


By MARKEY SULLIVAN, Public Relations Associate, Marlin Industrial Division, Marlin Firearms Company, 


HE medium of communication 
has come a long way since the 
days when messages were trans- 

mitted by tom-tom beats and smoke 
signals. The technological progress in 
communication has, indeed, become 
one of the miracles of our modern 
world. There is, however, one vitally 
important phase of communication 
which has been woefully neglected 
and undeveloped—the communication 
media between employer and em- 
ployee. 


Whereas technological communica- 
tion has advanced by leaps and bounds 


to the present era of television trans- 
mission, the human intimacy of the 
communication line between manage- 
ment and labor has deteriorated to a 
serious state of neglect in the present 
era. A vivid exposition of employer- 
employee degeneration, as it has af- 
fected the personal relationship of 
these two groups, is graphically traced 
in the following recollection of a work- 
man grown old in industry: 


“When I first came to work here in 
the plant the shop was nowhere as 
large as it is today. In those days 
everyone knew everyone else; we 





BULLETIN, BOARDS of this attractive type are a useful tool in building better 


employee relations. 
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were acquainted with the work of 
all departments and the problems 
they faced. Almost every morning 
the president of the company would 
walk through the shop, stopping, 
here and there, at a bench or a ma- 
chine to chat with one of us. In 
this manner he soon learned of our 
gripes and production ideas, and 
we, in turn, were made acquainted 
with his and the company’s prob- 
lems. 


“Then year after year we continued 
to grow bigger and bigger. Today 
we are not only one of the largest 
plants in Connecticut, but one of 
the biggest manufacturers in the 
world. Because of our size we have 
become an organization of specialists 
and specialized departments, each 
one of which is an organization in 
itself, knowing little of the work 
and less of the people in other de- 
partments. And, of course, the presi- 
dent doesn’t stroll through the shop 
and stop to chat with a workman at 
his bench or machine anymore. And 
now we are not acquainted with 
the problems of other departments, 
and the front office is too far away 
from us to know of our problems, 
both large and small. 


“This growing impersonal status of 
the worker has done something seri- 
ous to him. It has given him a feel- 
ing of not belonging, an easily 
replaceable cog in a large compli- 
cated wheel. Is it any wonder it is 
difficult for him to have pride in 
his workmanship and pride about 
his place in the company’s scheme 
of things? 


“This is a serious situation that | 
have seen develop over the years, 
and something should be done 
about it.” 


We have done something about 
it, and we've tried to help others to 
do something about it. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The Hartford County Industrial Relations 
Society — Its Origin and Growth 


By ROBERT T. COLLINS, New Departure Division, General Motors Corporation, Bristol, Connecticut. 


N the spring of 1943 a small group 

of industrial relations executives in 

the Hartford area met to consider 
the proposed organization of a profes- 
sional society in this field. This initial 
meeting was followed by several others 
which culminated in the formation of 
the Hartford County Industrial Rela- 
tions Society in July, 1943. 

Creation of the society stemmed 
originally from a class in personne! 
management conducted at Hillyer Col- 
lege by Mr. Arthur B. Conrad. Mem- 
bers of the class expressed interest in 
continuing their association beyond the 
classroom and a committee was ap- 
pointed to explore that possibility. 
This committee was composed of 
Ellsworth S. Grant of the Allen Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, John E. Ellsworth of 
the Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, 
James Longacre, Stanley Tool Co., 
New Britain, and Mr. Conrad. 


This quartet laid the groundwork 
for the new society in a number of in- 
formal sessions. During this formative 
stage the committee had the benefit of 
counsel from Dr. H. A. Hopf, a man- 
agement engineer with considerable 
experience among professional so- 
cieties. Dr. Hopf was engaged on some 
special projects at that time for the 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 


These preliminary meetings crystal- 
lized in July when the society was for- 
mally established with the adoption of 
a constitution and by-laws. Executive 
officers were elected for a one year 
period, various committees were 
named, membership details were 
agreed upon and the purpose of the 
society was set forth. In the words 
of the constitution that purpose is “to 
further knowledge and understanding 
of the underlying principles of indus- 
trial relations in manufacturing estab- 
lishments through personal association, 


exchange of ideas, education and re- 
search.” 


Membership was open to “those per- 
sons who are actively employed or 
associated with the field of industrial 
relations in manufacturing establish- 
ments and who are in a position to fur- 


THESE PAST AND PRESENT OFFICERS of the society have shaped its organization 
and guided its activities to a large degree. They are from left to right: Robert T. 
Collins of New Departure, president in 1947; Herbert E. Cook of Arrow, Hart and 
Hegeman, secretary and treasurer since 1944; Ellsworth S. Grant of the Allen Mfg. 
Co., president for 1945; Charles H. Anthony of the Underwood Corp., current presi- 
dent; and Archie Williams of the American Hardware Corp., who preceded Mr. Anthony 
as president last year. Missing from the group are Clemens Mortenson, first president of 
the society, and Morgan C. Monroe and John E. Ellsworth, who divided the same office 


during 1945-46. 


ther the purposes of this society.” At 
the outset the society numbered ap- 
proximately sixteen members. The 
founders felt that a relatively small 
circle would be advisable until the 
society had become established on a 
firm footing and its probable develop- 
ment was more apparent. 

Under the constitution a minimum 
of six meetings were to be held an- 
nually with provisions for special 
gathering whenever an appropriate oc- 
casion arose. It was agreed that these 
meetings should fall into one of three 
categories: planned discussions, re- 
search periods and talks by outside 
speakers. 

Aside from the simple framework 
of the constitution, the founders of the 
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society believed that the rules and 
regulations governing it should be held 
to a minimum. They conceived of the 
society as a dynamic and progressive 
body; they sought to avoid restrictive 
factors which would tend to make it 
static and inflexible. 

They hoped the society would serve 
as a stimulating forum where members 
could exchange ideas, compare tech- 
niques and appraise their respectiv: 
programs. It was hoped further thar 
this association would aid in formulat 
ing basic principles of industrial rela- 
tions which members could use as 
guideposts in attaining their individ- 
ual objectives. 

During the years since the birth of 

(Continued on page 36) 








IT’S OUT OF YOUR POCKET 


By JAMES W. HOOK, Chairman of the Board of Directors, The United Illuminating Company, New Haven, 


ALTHOUGH this article by a former vice president and director of the 
Association contains many facts with which industrial officials are 
already acquainted, it is being published primarily in the hope that Con- 
necticut industrialists will republish and distribute it to their employees 
and community leaders as a warning to fight the rapid onrush of 
socialism with the loss of our freedoms following complete socialization. 


—Editor’s note. 


OW would you like to be told 
He you must help pay the 

electric light bill of people liv- 
ing in Los Angeles, or Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, or Omaha, Nebraska? 
Tommyrot you will say! Nobody is 
going to ask me to do such a thing. 

Don't be too sure. Whether you 
know it or not you're doing exactly 
that right now. Your taxes have helped 
build the government TVA in and 
around Chattanooga, Tennessee which 
to date has cost American taxpayers 
the fabulous sum of almost a billion 
dollars. 

This is how it was done in Chatta- 
nooga, and if we don’t look out it will 
be repeated in many other localities. 
Congress voted the money to build 
dams on the Tennessee River. They 
called the project flood control. The 
money Congress voted was to be raised 
by taxes. You paid and are paying 
part of those taxes. Thus you are help- 
ing to pay for the dams. 





The dams were only a first step. The 
second step was to make the water 
flowing over them produce electricity. 
So Congress appropriated money for 
that also. You paid and are paying 
your share of this appropriation in 
taxes. 





JAMES W. HOOK 


The TVA sold the electricity that 
was made at the dams in competition 
with business-managed tax-paying elec- 
tric plants in the same vicinity. But 
TVA paid little in taxes and paid in- 
terest on less than 1/12 of the money 
it got from the U. S. Treasury. There- 
fore it could undersell the tax-paying 
plants and take business away from 
them. They had to sell out to TVA 
and they then ceased being taxpayers. 
You had to help make up for the 
taxes they stopped paying. 

It would be perfectly proper, there- 
fore, for you to write your Congress- 
man and protest having to pay out of 
your pocket part of the electric light 
bill of every user of electricity in the 
vicinity served by this government 
project. You could say to him that you 
object to giving the government 
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money to build the plant in the first 
place and then being required to pro- 
vide the money to compensate for the 
taxes and interest that the government 
fails to extract from those who directly 
benefit. You could tell him you might 
as well loan someone money to build 
a factory and from then on give him 
the money to pay its taxes and interest 
charges. It just doesn’t make sense. 
The amount of interest and taxes 
and other charges that the government 
does not pay on the one existing TVA 
is not hay. Interest’ alone would 
amount to nearly $19,000,000 annually. 
Taxes, local, state and federal would 
amount to another huge sum, not less 
than $20,000,000, depending upon the 
amount of electricity that is sold. Al- 
together interest and taxes could reach 
the tidy sum of nearly $40,000,000 
annually, $38,000,000 more than the 
amount now charged as an expense 
item on the TVA books. But taxes and 
interest are expenses just the same. 





Someone must pay them. If they are 
not recovered in the rates the govern: 
ment charges, and they are not, ther 
all the taxpayers must pay for them 
not just the ones who use the elec 
tricity. That means you and me. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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TIMETABLE T0 ZZeoeca 


By FRED G. CLARK, Chairman, The American Economic Foundation. 


“New Zealand's revolution at the polls took place under the 
same circumstances surrounding the British Labor Party victory.” 


E living Americans are a for- 
tunate generation because 
we have been given a chance 


to see first-hand the evils of socialism 
and thereby avoid falling into the 
same pit. The tribulations of our 
Cousin England are already beginning 
to be an invaluable object lesson that 
should certainly hang the red lantern 
on further American something-for- 
nothing-ism. But there is even a bet- 
ter example: our second Cousin New 
Zealand. 

During my recent visit to that lovely 
land of potential plenty, I was shocked 
to see what had happened to the people 
under socialist government. New Zea- 
land’s revolution at the polls took place 
under the same circumstances sur- 
rounding the British Labor Party vic- 
tory: the people were battling a de- 
pression; they were weary of the bur- 
dens that go with being free; the dema- 
gogues trotted out their Illusion of 
Abundance in the Welfare State. 

When the justices of the New Zea- 
land Supreme Court saw the basic 
changes proposed by the Labor Gov- 
ernment, they were forced under the 
Constitution to put the brakes on the 
program. But the Government attacked 
the judges as being “obstructionists,” 
and the people, whose freedom the 
court was trying to protect, went along 
with the Government. The court was 
packed with “liberal” judges, the “re- 
forms” were approved and the New 
Zealand Ship of State sailed blithely 
out into the uncharted Sea of Deficit 
Spending, piloted by men who could 
not even read an economic sextant. 


They spent and spent, and 
elected and elected. The alphabeti- 
cal agencies sprang up like mushrooms 
as the people were “relieved” of more 
and more of their areas of initiative. 


Reprinted from MANAGE Magazine, July, 1949. 


FRED G. CLARK 


It is probable that at no other time 
and place in history was there such a 
splendid chance to get out of working. 
Pensions became the order of the day. 
There are now the following: Super- 
annuation Benefits, Age Benefits, In- 
valids’ Benefits, Widows’ Benefits, 
Family Benefits, Miners’ Benefits, Sick- 
ness Benefits, Unemployment Benefits, 
and for good measure, Emergency 
Benefits. In fact, if you have enough 
children, the cash benefits will support 
you in idleness if you are not too 
fussy as to how you live. 


One of New Zealand’s New Deal 
contributions to society was the world’s 
first graduated income tax—the social- 
istic device that cuts the uncommon 
man down to the common man’s size 
and eventually destroys everybody's 
desire to be uncommon. 


Having gotten control of the Court 
and the banks, the “liberals” set out to 
legislate prosperity and finance it with 
stage money. Everybody had to pros- 
per because the law said so. The work- 
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ers got more money and worked fewer 
hours, but the government forgot that 
the only way to become prosperous is 
to produce more. Due to this oversight 
at the end of eight years the material 
welfare of the New Zealand people 
was right where it was when the 
“liberals” took over. 

During the eight years the govern- 
ment had, in its efforts to wring some- 
thing from nothing, clamped rigid 
controls on both labor and manage- 
ment. Collective bargaining problems 
were placed in the hands of the Arbi- 
tration Court, which became the su- 
preme authority. There could be no 
appeals to any other court. The penal- 
ties were fines and jail sentences. Labor 
lost the right to strike, and the “mini- 
mum” wage began to look like the 
maximum. Production costs went up 
because business could not earn enough 
after taxes to modernize the tools of 
production. 

The huge volume of government 
paper and administrative work re- 
quired to mind the people’s business 
soon brought about 1/3 of all non- 
agricultural workers to the government 
payroll. To support this army of un- 
productive workers required that the 
productive workers had to produce 50 
percent more before they could get 
any more for themselves. But they 
produced less because the increasing 
tax burden took all the joy out of hard 
work. Worst of all, there could be no 
savings to supply new modern tools of 
production, which is the basis of all 
industrial progress. 

The government had to take more 
and more to pay the interest on its 
debts and to meet the increasing load 
of the social security, socialized medi- 
cine, and the multitude of state bene- 
fits. In 1932, by which time most of 
the “reforms” had proved unworkable, 
the United States was starting them 
over here. 

(Continued on page 11) 








BUSINESS and the 
UNEMPLOYED 


By ALAN A. SLADE, South Norwalk, Connecticut. 


HERE’S a rip-snortin’ controversial article with which many of our 
management readers may disagree. We pulled out a few hot coals when 
it crossed our desk, but it is still warm enough to furnish good basic 
material for a debate with yourself or with your friends at the noonday 


luncheon club.—Editor’s note. 


MERICAN democracy does not yet 
guaranteee freedom from want 
nor does it, therefore, guarantee 

freedom from fear—the fear of want. 
The various forms of social security 
aggregate no more than temporary as- 
sistance to a part of the population. 
The rest are “on their own” or on pri- 
vate charity. 

At our present level of spiritual de- 
velopment a guarantee of comfortable 
maintenance would be ruinous to most 
men. They must be driven by necessity 
to do their best and to save for the 
future. The American way of free com- 
petition provides the stern stimulant 
which probably ensures the best aver- 
age productivity that is now possible 
of attainment. 

But the casualties of the free enter- 
prise system are high. Private enter- 
prise cannot afford to build inventories 
in off seasons just to provide jobs. 
There will continue to be many unem- 
ployed for a long time to come. Tech- 
nical developments, seasonal fluctu- 
ations and business misfortunes tem- 
porarily swell their numbers. 

Industry and commerce have only 
recently given any acknowledgment 
that the privilege of conserving profits 
by the reduction of unneeded payrolls 
carries with it at least a moral obliga- 
tion to contribute to the support of 
the discharged employees. And the 
actual contribution has been imposed 
by law—it was not voluntary. 

To the extent that democracy, as a 
way of life, learns to care for its 
unfortunate without removing the 
stimulus to self help and _ personal 
independence it will prosper and de- 
feat all the Isms that are against it. 
Radicalism breeds in empty bellies and 
hopelessness. 


There is no simple solution to the 
problem or we would have had it by 
now. Periodically, in this country, 
supply catches up with and passes de- 
mand; then unemployment grows. It 
will continue to happen, so we might 
as well face the facts. 

A reduction in the cost of govern- 
ment and of the tax load is not neces- 
sarily a solution to the problem as 
many are prone to claim. Taxes were 
insignificant in 1912-13 and relatively 
low in 1930. The eightieth congress 
reduced taxes but unemployment has 
increased since then. If $5 billion were 
to be suddenly lopped off the annual 
cost of government the immediate 
effect would be to put about one and 
one-half million persons out of work, 
some from civil service ranks and the 
rest from the payrolls of those firms 
that supply goods and services to the 
government. These would have to be 
reabsorbed in industry and commerce. 
The price reductions claimed to ensue 
might stimulate demand sufficiently to 
create the jobs that would take care 
of these people—and they might not! 

In his article, “Participation Needed” 
(July CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY ), Mr. 
John C. Cairns said, “Industry needs 
now the understanding cooperation of 
everyone.” Implied therein was the 
thought that, with better understand- 
ing, people would acquire greater ap- 
preciation of the achievements of 
American industry, would be less com- 
placent over the increasing control of 
industry by government and would do 
something about it. I think he is right 
but that he stated only half of the 
question. 

Organized business looks to govern- 
ment for help in both good times and 
bad. How much more reasonable it is 
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ALAN A. SLADE 


for the great mass of unorganized ir 
dividuals to do the same! 


In the face of creeping radicaliss 
industry does now need understandin 
cooperation of the public—more s 
than ever. But industry as a whole fai 
to do the one thing that, more tha 
anything else, would assure their hay 
ing it. That is, to do unto others ; 
they would be done by. “The people 
as an abstraction, are “the market” an 
are understood as such. But they a 
also individuals with headaches. An 
the unemployed have the biggest hea 
aches. 

How many men are sufficiently cot 
cerned with the fate of those they a 
by circumstances compelled to releas 
to do anything about it? When bus 
ness takes effective action or eve 
shows genuine interest in those peopl 
then business will become their natur 
source of comfort and they can affor 
to be less dependent upon governmet 
for survival. A man’s ex-employer 
much closer to him than his congres 
man or the city of Washington. 


To help a man rehabilitate himse 
is of the essence of our democrat 
concept. It is good for the man b 
cause it preserves his self respect. It 
good for everybody because, the soon 
he is again productive the sooner | 
is off the taxpayers’ pocketbooks af 
conscience. 

It seems to me that, in the futur 
the problem of the unemployed 
going to center chiefly on the old 
men and women, more so on the fo 
mer. During the last few decades li 
expectancy in America has increas 
fifteen years or more in the averag 
The proportion of men over forty 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Designating Country 
OF ORIGIN 


By HERBERT F. BEEBE 


Eleventh in a series of “hhow-to-do-it” articles on export trade. 


HE requirements of most coun- 
tries with regard to designation 
of the country of origin fall into 

two classes, viz, the marking of the 
goods and packages and the certifica- 
tion on the invoice. 

In most countries an indication of 
the country of origin is required on 
the article container, label or tag, pro- 
vided it shows a trade-mark or other 
words. 

It has been the common practice of 
manufacturers in this country for many 
years to mark their goods “manufac- 
tured by”, followed by the name and 
address of the producer. However, ob- 
jection was raised to the word “manu- 
factured” as it was claimed by some 
that this term could be used to cover 
goods produced elsewhere and merely 
assembled here. 

The most satisfactory and generally 


acceptable designation of the country 
of origin is “MADE IN U.S.A.”. 


Nearly all articles contain some sub- 
stances not actually produced in the 
United States, but while the laws and 
regulations of countries vary as to the 
amount of foreign materials that may 
be used, it appears to be a general cus- 
tom to consider it proper to indicate 
U. S. origin if say, 60% of the ma- 
terial and labor cost is of U. S. origin. 

In order to provide as nearly as pos- 
sible for compliance with the laws and 
regulations that have been and may 
become effective, it is best to take the 
most stringent of these as the basis 
for your marking in the hope that 
there will not be any additional re- 
quirements in the future. 


In this category are Burma, Ceylon, 
India and Pakistan. 

The regulations of these countries 
provide that the indication of the 
country of origin must be adjacent to 
and in letters as large as in any other 
word or trade mark. However, the re- 
quirement as to the size of the letters 
is not enforced provided the marking 
of the country of origin is clearly vis- 





HERBERT F. BEEBE 


ible along with any other marking. 

Take for example a box or carton 
with printing on the top and four 
sides or carrying a label so printed. In 
order to be safe it is advisable that the 
indication of the country of origin 
appear on the four sides as well as 
on the top. The reason advanced for 
this is that boxes are often stacked on 
shelves, with only an end or side 
showing. 

The requirements as to marking 
boxes also apply to the goods them- 
selves, the theory being that if the 
article is large enough to carry a trade- 
mark or other letters, it is large enough 
to carry an indication of the country 
of origin. 

One point to remember is that the 
indication of origin must be as per- 
manent as any other marking and not 
a label that can be torn off, or pencil 
or crayon that can be erased. 

There are naturally variations from 
the term “made” in U.S.A. viz 
“printed”, “lithographed”, “grown in 
U.S.A.”, etc., depending on the 
product. 

In addition to the marking of the 
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goods and packages, many countries 
require a “certificate of origin”. This 
is usually printed or typed on the in- 
voice and signed by a responsible per- 
son in the company. In some instances, 
verification by the Chamber of Com- 
merce is also required. 

It is manifestly impossible to cover 
in this short space the requirements of 
every country and every product. The 
U. S. Department of Commerce has 
published a pamphlet entitled “For- 
eign Marks-of-Origin Regulations” 
which can be secured, together with 
later changes, from the export depart- 
ment of the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut, Hartford. 





Timetable to Utopia 


(Continued from page 9) 


New Zealand today is an amaz- 
ing place. There are several reasons 
why every American should visit there: 
one of them is that New Zealand is 
the image of what America is going 
to be if we persist in our program of 
“liberalism.” 

The first thing that struck me was 
the voluntary unemployment: the 
newspapers were full of help-wanted 
ads, and the pubs were full of people 
who did not want jobs. This was a 
strange sight: a strong, virile Anglo- 
Saxon nation in a wonderfully invigor- 
ating climate, apparently completely 
satisfied with a bare minimum of to- 
day’s comforts. 

Then I began to see the point: you 
can get almost as much money from 
the government when you are not 
working as you have left over after 
working and paying your taxes. The 
people work hard doing their own 
chores, but almost nobody works for 
anybody else, and if they do, it is as a 
member of the family. 

You can’t get a shoe-shine in all of 








New Zealand; store deliveries are 
practically non-existent. It is almost 
impossible to get a doctor to come to 
your home—his office is constantly 
overflowing with people with every- 
thing from appendicitis to hangnails. 
This affects the quality of the medical 
service rendered because doctors with 
little experience can do quite as well 
as those who have studied and prac- 
ticed for years. 


This actually happened in my own 
family. The two year old daughter of 
one of my wife's sisters developed 
spots on her skin. The mother finally 
found a doctor who would come to see 
her. He took one look at the child and 
pronounced it scarlet fever and ordered 
the mother to send her to the Fever 
Hospital. The mother refused. 


The next day she telephoned a doc- 
tor in whom she had confidence and 
asked if it were really necessary to 
send the child to the Fever Hospital. 
He said it was most advisable as it was 
a six weeks quarantine job and with 
looking after the other two children, 
and no help available, it was more than 
anyone should undertake. The mother 
refused again. 


The next day all the spots had 
cleared up—it was nothing but a case 
of toxic poisoning as a result of 
scratching insect bites. But here is the 
payoff: scarlet fever does not start 
with spots. And the doctor never even 
took her temperature! I won't even 
mention what might have happened 
to her had she been exposed to the 
Fever Hospital. 


There is almost nothing that 
people can do without a govern- 
ment permit. Almost every business 
transaction involves permits. You 
must have a permit to build a house, 
and the government tells you how big 
it can be and how much land there 
can be around it. It took six months 
for a friend of mine to get permits to 
add two badly needed rooms to his 
house. 


Fortunately the New Zealand soil is 
so bountiful that there is plenty to 
eat without working too hard, but it is 
shocking to see the apathy that has 
settled over a splendid cross-section 
of one of the world’s most productive 
races of people. They live under a sort 
of benign dictatorship, and the great 
majority seem to have lost their in- 
nate desire to progress. It seems as if 
“economic security” has acted as a 
sort of opiate. 


There is relatively little open criti- 


cism of the government, particularly 
on the part of businessmen, because it 
just isn’t healthy: those magic permits 
that come only from the government 
bureaus might stop coming. 


As I traveled all through the coun- 
try, the thought kept coming back to 
me: “These people are so much like 
Americans that their way of life seems 
impossible.” 


But then I heard another thought: 
“If the American people lived under 
the same conditions as long as the New 
Zealanders have, the Americans would 
probably do exactly the same thing.” 


New Zealand has reached the end of 
its trip to Utopia— for what that kind 
of life is worth, they have it. But 
America’s time-table to Utopia is be- 
hind that of New Zealand: we have 
been traveling down the same road on 
a slower schedule, and fortunately we 
still have time to throw a switch and 
change our destination. 





So You’ve Been Wondering 
About the Value of a 
Bulletin Board? 


(Continued from page 6) 


Some years ago, we at the Marlin 
Firearms Company realized the urgent 
need for a closer relationship between 
our management and our workers. In- 
vestigation and study showed that an 
intimate communication medium was 
necessary to develop good public and 
personnel relations at the employee 
level. We consequently designed a bul- 
letin board—not an ordinary “catch 
all” bulletin board—a bulletin board 
well appointed with a glass enclosed 
chromium frame that could accom- 
modate Jetters from top-management 
to employees which let our workers in 
on the “ground floor” of company pol- 
icies, plans, and the “know-why” of 
operations and actions. This bulletin 
board was also constructed so that 
safety messages and posters, good will 
bulletins, requests for employee sug- 
gestions and attitudes, and employee 
educational material could also be dis- 
played. The attention-getting factor of 
this bulletin board is a panel-space for 
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the inclusion of a 124” x 19” qyr. 
rent newspicture which is changed 
three times a week. This current news- 
pictorial has proved to be an invalu- 
able aid in sustaining permanent em- 
ployee interest in the bulletin board 
and the material posted for employee 
interest and assimilation. 


In fact, this experiment in the utili- 
zation of bulletin boards as a potent 
communication medium in developing 
constructive public and personnel re- 
lations on the employee level proved 
so successful that inquiries from other 
manufacturers began to appear in our 
mail. This outside interest grew to 
such proportions, on the part of other 
industries in their requests for infor- 
mation as to how they might institute 
a similar bulletin board program for 
the development of their employee 
public-personnel relations program, 
that it led to the organization of The 
Marlin Industrial Division. Today The 
Marlin Industrial Division serves over 
2,500 different industrial subscribers 
who have discovered the outstanding 
communications merit of the bulletin 
board as a communication implemen- 
tation of their employer-employee per- 
sonnel and public relations planning. 
This pioneering effort, we are proud 
to proclaim, is another “Connecticut 
First.” 


The utilization of bulletin boards in 
promoting better public and personnel 
relationships between management and 
labor, when properly maintained and 
administered, has become of incalcu- 
lable value among the various media 
of employer-employee communication. 
Many firms with operating facilities 
in different locations have developed 
a plan of instruction for the use of 
the managing executives of their 
branch plants on the proper use and 
coordination of bulletin — boards. 
Among others, there is an operating 
folder issued to the branch managers 
of McKesson and Robbins, titled, 
“Improving Employee Communica- 
tions—Using Bulletin Boards Effec- 
tively”. The Borden Company issues 
to the various executives responsible 
for their bulletin board operation a 
manual on “The Care and Feeding of 
Bulletin Boards”. 


Modern industry is slowly awaken- 
ing to the realization that all media 
Serving as a communications line to 
employees is a prerequisite in the status 
of enlightened management, and the 
proper use of bulletin boards is a com- 
munication “tool” with top-drawet 
rating on their list of priorities. 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 





GILBERT W. CHAPMAN has been 
elected president of the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Stamford, succeeding Cal- 
vert Carey as the sixth president of the 
81-year-old lock and materials handling 
equipment company. Mr. Chapman, 
who has been serving as vice president 
in charge of finance, was formerly 
president of the American Water 
Works Company. 





GILBERT W. CHAPMAN. 


Joseph A. Horne, chairman of. the 
corporation’s board of directors also 


announced that Fred Dunning will con- 
tinue as executive vice president and 
that Otto G. Schwenk will continue 
to serve as vice president in charge 
of production. 

In line with the firm's reorganization 
program, aimed at more efficient con- 
trol of operations at the Stamford 
Division, three new appointments to 
key manufacturing and engineering 
posts were announced by Mr. Schwenk. 

A. H. Golden, the corporation’s 
patent attorney, has been temporarily 
assigned to reorganize the engineering 
functions with the title director of en- 
gineering; Harold E. Nagle, general 
superintendent since 1947, has been 
named works manager; and James H. 
Eddy, since 1945 a member of the vice 
president's staff, has been appointed 
to the newly created post of director of 
industrial engineering. 


x *k* *® 


PLANS TO MOVE the executive and 
staff headquarters of the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company from Hart- 
ford to Berlin in about two years have 
been revealed by President R. H. 
Knowlton. 

Mr. Knowlton disclosed that pre- 
liminary steps have been taken to ac- 
quire a site for the new headquarters 
in Berlin, which he termed centrally 
located in respect to the widespread 


The Cover 





“FEATHERBEDDING” while picking the 
Baldwin apple crop from the family tree 
in West Hartford. Photo by Bo and Joan 
Steffanson. 


territory served by the company. At 
present the offices of the president, 
board chairman, financial officers and 
the general accounting department 
are located in Hartford, while the 
sales, public relations, engineering, 
operating, research, purchasing and ad- 
ministrative vice presidents, are lo- 
cated in Waterbury. 


x we 


PRESIDENT 5S. W. FARNS- 
WORTH of the Torrington Manu- 
facturing Co., Torrington, has revealed 
that the company has purchased the 
assets and business of the Burden Co., 
of Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. Farnsworth said that the pur- 
chase was effected to promote sales of 
the company’s air impeller product: 
in southwestern United States, anc 
that a wholly-owned subsidiary, the 
Torrington Manufacturing Co., Bur 
den Division, has been formed t 
carry on the business. 
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BILLINGS LIFE-TIME WRENCHES meet the trade in the right way. 


SOMETHING REALLY NEW 
AND DIFFERENT in counter dis- 
plays has just been developed by The 
Billings and Spencer Company, Hart- 
ford to introduce the firm’s new line of 
Billings Life-Time Wrenches, made 
exclusively for the hardware trade. 


The Billings Magic-Clerk Counter 
Dispenser occupies the equivalent of 
one square foot-of counter space. The 
principle of the magnetic field was 
used as the medium for holding the 
wrenches on display. Two steel rails 
between which are set magnetized 
blocks of steel furnish the necessary 
holding power. 


Twelve of the new wrenches, en- 
gineers’ and combination styles, are 
held by the magnetic rails, five of the 
5° box wrenches are displayed on 
bent wire frames with baked-on enamel 
finish. The remainder of the 66 
wrenches, 49 of them, are placed on 
pockets or partitions on the back of 
the display. A rich royal blue color for 
the background accentuates the silver 
tone of the wrenches. 


The display manufacturer who is 
producing the Magic-Clerk in quanti- 
ties is using the most modern methods 
of the display makers art to the end 
that each Magic-Clerk will be aacther 
credit to the name Billings and a 
means of repeat profits to hardware 
wholesalers and their retailers. 


THE RECENT INSPECTION of 
the now-abandoned Chance Vought 
Aircraft plant in Stratford by a special 
representative of the U. S. Commerce 
Department, is the first step in that 
department's endeavor to expedite the 
reopening of the plant to provide 
employment in the Bridgeport area. 
Thomas E. Murphy, the Commerce 
Department's representative, stated 
that Connecticut officials will be ad- 
vised if government loans are avail- 
able to convert the plant for the use 
of other types of industry if no air- 
craft manufacturer can be persuaded 
to take over the site. He conferred 
with Chamber of Commerce and labor 
union officials in the Bridgeport-Strat- 
ford area and with Lieutenant Gover- 
nor William T. Carroll and Professor 
Philip Coombs of Amherst, the Gov- 


ernor'’s new research director. 
x k * 


CHARLES M. KEARNS, JR., has 
been appointed engineering manager 
of Hamilton Standard division of 
United Aircraft Corporation, East 
Hartford, according to an announce- 
ment by Erle Martin, general manager. 
Mr. Kearns fills a post left vacant when 
Mr. Martin became general manager 
in August, 1946. 

In directing the activities of the 
entire engineering organization. Mr. 
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Hand trucks, lift trucks, 
fork trucks, stackers. A 
RIGHT truck for every 
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Track, trolleys and 
switches, plus shop facil- 
ities for any specialties 
necessary to make it fit 
your application. 
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every application. 
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CHARLES M. KEARNS, JR. 


Kearns will be assisted by Carl F. 
Baker, chief engineer. Mr. Kearns 
joined Hamilton in 1936, and was 
placed in charge of the intensive vi- 
bration studies in progress during 
1937 and 1938. In the latter year, the 
studies resulted in the development 
of the first practical method for meas- 

























weighing 5 tons. 


Made by the G. A. Gray Co., Cincinnati, the 
column and arbor support of this machine 
testifies to the manufacturer's confidence in 
Avery and Saul quality fabrications. 

If you have a construction or fabricating 
need, investigate A & S skill in steel plate 
fabrication — the time- and money- 
saving process which eliminates patterns 


and castings. 

Check with A & S 
engineers for specifica- 
tions and recommenda- 
tions. 


AVERY and SAUL COMPANY 115 Rinoce 





Planer-type horizontal boring, drilling and milling machine. 
The fabricated column on the right is 18’ high, 61'/,” wide, 
661%," deep, weighing 1612 tons. The fabricated outboard 
arbor support is 16’ 51/2” high, 50” wide, 35” deep, 


uring propeller vibration stresses in 
flight. 

Mr. Kearn’s achievement was hon- 
ored with the Lawrence Sperry award 
of the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences in 1939, and again in 1942 
by the Franklin Institute, which be- 
stowed the Longstreth medal. In June, 
1942, Mr. Kearns was appointed chief 
research engineer, heading the divi- 
sion’s entire research program. He 
continued in this capacity until his 
promotion to assistant chief engineer 


in October, 1946. 


xk * 


DURING APRIL, MAY AND 
JUNE of this year Connecticut manu- 
facturers and dealers furnished $14,- 
095,159 worth of equipment, materials 
and commodities to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Leo A. Gleason, regional di- 
rector of the U. S. Labor Department's 
wage, hour and public contracts divi- 
sion, said that transportation equip 
ment valued at $8,471,797 constituted 
the major federal purchases in this 
state. 

Other commodities furnished by 
Connecticut firms during the three 
months’ period included: 


--+Where there’s QUALITY there’s 
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1a. Pine 
ea lL 


AVENUE EXTENSION 


Food and kindred products, $114. 
330; textiles and apparel, $638,467: 
wood products and furniture, $48, 
576; coal and petroleum products, 
$26,916; paper and allied products, 
$34,777; products of printing and 
publishing industries, $26,130; rubber 
products, $89,247; metals and basic 
metal products, $704,886; machinery 
(except electrical), $601,790; elec. 
trical machinery and apparatus, $88,- 
808; fabricated metal products, $420,- 
722; and ordnance and accessories, 


$1,846,977. 
x * k 


AMOR P. SMITH, vice president and 
secretary of the Russell Manufacturing 
Company, Middletown, has been 
elected president of the Friction Ma- 
terials Standards Institute, Inc. 


The Institute was incorporated in 
the state of New York for the purpose 
of continuing the publication of the 
industry’s data book, formerly pub- 
lished by the Brake Linings Manufac- 
turing Association, now dissolved. 

The Institute will make available to 
its members technical assistance 
through the publication of data relat- 
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ing to detailed specifications of brakes 
and clutches, and engineering infor- 
mation as to sizes, types and drilling 
patterns where required by brake lin- 
ings and clutch facings. 

It was revealed that this information 
would be supplied to the members in 
the form of blue print specifications 
and through the publication of its 
data book and special bulletins. 


xk 


THE APPOINTMENT OF JACK- 
SON E. BEIGHLE as assistant sales 
manager for Sikorsky Aircraft Divi- 
sion, United Aircraft Corporation, has 
been announced by B. L. Whelan, 
general manager. 

Mr. Beighle has been with the cor- 
poration’s helicopter division since 
July, 1946 and has concentrated on 
military sales. Prior to joining the 
Sikorsky organization he was in the 
rotary wing section of the Air Force. 


a oe 


FIVE PROMOTIONS AND AD- 
DITIONS in the sales department of 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Com- 
pany, Hartford, have been announced 
by Percy C. Smith, vice president and 
director of sales. 

Howard J. Varley, sales manager of 
the appliance division, has been pro- 
moted to assistant director of sales of 
the entire company; Gordon Britt, will 
succeed Mr. Varley as sales manager 
of the appliance division. 

P. T. Galt, Jr., has been named to 
head the industrial controls division; 
Charles H. Tuttle appointed sales man- 
ager and John C. Ellis, assistant sales 
manager of the latter division. 


x kk 


THE RESIGNATION OF Frank E. 
Wolcott as chairman of the board of 
directors and general sales manager of 
the Silex Company, Hartford, has re- 
cently been announced. 

Mr. Wolcott has filled many impor- 
tant positions in the company for the 
past 20 years, including those of the 
general sales manager, president and 
chairman of the board of directors. 
He will continue his interest in the 
firm as a director. 


xk 


CLAYTON E. SMITH, of Torring- 
ton, vice president of the Connecticut 
Power Company, Torrington Division, 
and the Torrington Water Company, 


died recently. 

A native of Torrington, Mr. Smith 
has been associated with the utility 
companies there for many years. He 
leaves his wife and a sister. 
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If your business is incorporated, 
with the stock closely held by the 
active members, what will hap- 
pen when one of them dies? 


Unless there’s an agreement to 
the contrary, his heirs can demand 
their proportionate share of pro- 
fits without working for it. Even 
without experience, they can de- 
mand a voice in management. 
Or they can sell the stock to 
anyone, even a competitor. 

The only sure way to avoid such 
troubles is to make a purchase 
agreement providing that the sur- 


viving shareholders will have the - 


right to buy the stock of a mem- 
ber who dies, Life insurance on 


MEMBERS OF CONNECTICUT’S 
PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMIS- 
SION, accompanied by Connecticut 
Light and Power Company officers, 
directors and invited guests, recently 


Who'll own HIS stock 
n this “Close Corporation’? 


the owners is the ideal method 
of providing the money needed 
to buy out the heirs. 


The cash value of the life in- 
surance is a valuable asset. If 
the stockholders live to retire- 
ment, the life insurance can sup- 
ply pensions for them. 


The Connecticut Mutual has 
helped with hundreds of close 
corporation life insurance ar- 
rangements. We have a special 
department devoting full time to 
this type of work. Telephone or 
write, today, for our free booklet, 
“The Value of Business Life In- 
surance to the Close Corpora- 
tion”. No cost or obligation. 


RALPH H. LOVE, General Agent 
75 Pearl Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


79 NO. MAIN STREET 
Waterbury 


205 CHURCH STREET 
New Haven 


272 MAIN STREET 
New Britain 


Lhe COnroctioul Ulutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - Harford 
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FIRE BRICK 
CONSTRUCTION 


Boiler Setting 
Industrial Furnaces 


Glass Melting Furnaces 
Acid Tanks Relined 


E. W. BRETT CO. 


3-6104 
West Hartford 35 Fairview St. 


STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 
1000 /bs. each. 


Try us for fast 


delivery when your 


needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 


BRANFORD + # #£CONNECTICUT 





Quick service 
: w Shades 


aos Venetian blinds 





S Measured and installed 
% to your order... 


Grampton’s 


671 CHAPEL ST., NEW HAVEN 





made a routine inspection of the com- 
pany’s improved and expanded Mont- 
ville steam power plant and Essex of- 
fice and service building. 

The Montville plant, which has un- 
dergone extensive improvements dur- 
ing the postwar years, is located on 
the Thames River about six miles 
above New London, and provides clec- 
tric power for most of eastern Con- 
necticut. 

The tour was conducted by R. H. 
Knowlton, company president and C. 
L. Campbell, chairman of the board 
of directors. Included in the group 
were Public Utilities Commissioners 
Eugene S. Loughlin and Henry B. 
Strong, Commission Secretary Ray- 
mond C. Schneider, and Commission 
staff members F. J. Duchelle, E. C. 
Neusse, and J. S. Collins. 


xk * 


THE EVENTUAL SOLUTION of 
the problem of the foreign trade gap, 
caused by our exporting more than 
we import, will depend upon Amer- 
ica’s willingness and ability to develop 
an import surplus, it was concluded 
in a study by a group of Tufts College 
economists for the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers. 

In releasing the study, Earl Bunting, 
managing director of the NAM, said 
that at the recent meeting of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce in 
Quebec, the NAM delegation was im- 
pressed with the preoccupation of the 
world business leaders with this trade 
gap. 

As defined by the Tufts group, an 
import surplus “need not mean that 
our exports decrease.” Most countries 
are suffering from the gap between 
their import requirements from the 
United States and their means of pay- 
ing for them, the study said, adding 
that the term “dollar shortage” has 
become another way to describe the 
foreign trade gap. 

Emphasis was placed on the impor- 
tance of restoration of multilateral 
trade, which, the Tufts group said, 
“should be the chief aim of American 
policy,” and would make our adjust- 
ment to an import surplus materially 
easier. 

“If private capital is expected to 
move again freely between countries 
we must discontinue foreign aid in 
forms of gifts as soon as feasible. An- 
other decade of grants-in-aid of the 
order of magnitude of many billion 
dollars would probably do more harm 
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CONSIDER 
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LAKE WONONSCOPOMUC 


Ideal for Training Courses 
In its quiet setting of 32 restful acres. 


GOLF—FISHING 
TENNIS—SWIMMING 


EXCELLENT FOOD 


TEL.—MRS. FRANCES MILLER 
Lakeville 30, Conn. 


FOR 
PRECISION GEARS 


Save Money! 
Buy 


PERKINS GEARS 


All types made to your 
order in any quantity. 


Prompt Deliveries. 


PERKINS MACHINE 
& GEAR CO. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





We specialize in. . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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than good. Instead of rebuilding the 
international capital market, it would 
make the deficit countries so used to 
gifts that they would not want to bor- 
row any more. 


xk * 


A NEW SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 
has just been announced by The Fuller 
Brush Company, Hartford. The com- 
pany’s machine division is now 
equipped to design and build special 
brushing equipment exclusively for a 
customer’s requirements. This will pro- 
vide a machine more efficient and 
economical to run than a make-shift 
arrangement on some other piece of 
production equipment in the cus- 
tomer’s plant. 

Some of the processes developed to 
date include the removing of silver 
nitrate and paint from the face of mir- 
rors; applying stains on wooden panels, 
removing the soft grain in wooden 
panels, leaving the hard grain to give a 
third dimensional effect; removing the 
glossy surface on plastic paneling to 
give a rich satin finish; and general 
cleaning operations on various prod- 
ucts that are subjected to dirt, dust 
and oil accumulations during proces- 
sing. 


x * 


CHARLES B. PARSONS, president 
of the American Hardware Corpora- 
tion, New Britain, has announced the 
resignation from the company of Vice 
Presidents James P. Baldwin and Royal 
M. Bassett. Mr. Parsons revealed that 
this action resulted from changes in 
the administrative structure of the 
company due to present and contem- 
plated consolidation of various func- 
tions of the corporation. 

Mr. Baldwin joined the Corbin 
Screw Division as assistant to the fac- 
tory manager in 1920. He was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent on 
May 1, 1935, and became general man- 
ager and vice president in charge of 
the division in 1944, 

Mr. Bassett joined the Corbin Cab- 
inet Lock Division in 1937 as sales 
manager and was promoted to general 
manager four years later. He was made 
vice president of the division in 1943. 
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IN BRIDGEPORT, manufacturers 
will receive added opportunity to sell 
material to the U. S. Air Force as. a 
result of a Commerce department drive 
to aid employment in certain sections 
of the nation. 


FOR Wodern INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, RESIDENTIAL WIRING 


WiremorD 


RACEWAY SYSTEMS 


THe WiremotDd Company 
HARTFORD 10. CONNECTICUT 
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ENGINEERING FOR 
FUTURE PROFITS 


Farsighted business executives realize today that 
future profits depend upon improved operation, more 
efficient machinery, production methods and plants. 
If you contemplate a new plant, a new layout for an 
old one, designing new machinery, tools, dies or gages, 
put it up to us. Our complete civil, mechanical and 
electrical engineering facilities, with responsibility 
- centralized in one organization, 

serving many industries, can help 

you to keep abreast of the times. 


* SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


industrial surveys and reports ¢ examination of site 
architectural design and foundations 
plant design and layout © power and lighting circuits 
supervision of construction ¢ industrial electronics 
equipment and production machine design 
product research and development ¢ tools, die and gage design 
designing ... drafting ¢ detailing . . . tracing 


THEODORE J. KAUFFELD, M.E., P.E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
and associate organization 


Devenco 
INCORPORATED 
150 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Digby 9-4488 
Copr. 1949 Devenco /nc. 
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New Honors For 


Connecticut! 


THE MOST IMPORTANT World Premiere in the his- 
tory of Connecticut took place recently when 
Paramount agreed to open its new Bing Crosby 
hit, “Top O’ The Morning,” in Bridgeport. 


Through the efforts of Dictaphone Corporation 
—whose amazing new product, the TIME-MASTER, 
plays a prominent part in the film—this delightful 
Hollywood movie was shown in Connecticut 
FIRST! 


In co-operation with Bridgeport officials, Dicta- 
phone Corporation is proud of the part it played 
in bringing this new and important honor to the 
state of Connecticut. 


Once again, civil and industrial officials have 
combined their efforts, bringing even greater glory 
and credit to a proud state. 





Dictaphone Corporation 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturer of the revolutionary TIME-MASTER dictating machine 
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The mew arrangements provide 
weekly lists of material to be bought 
by the Air Material Command's pro- 
curement division. The lists will be 
posted on the main bulletin board in 
the Bridgeport post office. 

Instructions on how to apply for bid 
sets, nearest references for blueprint: 
and specifications, directions on be. 
coming a registered source of supply 
for Air Force items and an invitation 
to apply for an explanatory booklet or 
procurement procedure will also be 
provided. 

To obtain the Air Force booklet, “A 
Guide for Selling to the United State: 
Air Force,” which contains a complet. 
digest of the necessary steps to become 
contractors, manufacturers may writ 
to the Air Material Command, Wright 
Patterson Air Force base, Dayton 
Ohio, attention MCPAXC. The 
pamphlet will be sent without charge 
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CHARLES B. GREEN, employmen 
manager of the Bristol plant, Nev 
Departure Division of General Mo 
tors, retired recently after more that 
33 years’ service with the firm. 

In 1916 he entered the employ o 
the company as assistant superintend 
ent of the shipping department an 
three years later became head of tha 
department. In 1927 he transferred t 
the personnel department. 

Mr. Green serves as vice presiden 
and a member of the board of direc 
tors of the Bristol Federal Savings an 
Loan Association. He has devoted con 
siderable time to community project: 
particularly those affiliated with th 
Bristol Community Chest and th 
American Red Cross. 
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IT HAS JUST BEEN AN 
NOUNCED that the Russell Mant 
facturing Company, Middletown, hi 
made plans to open a subsidiary plat 
at Bennettsville, South Carolina. Pres 
dent George M. Williams said a stud 
has disclosed that it would be mot 
economical to establish the souther 
plant than to buy or build addition: 
facilities in Middletown. 

Reasons listed in favor of the Sout 
were abundant power and water, th 
tax rate, proximity to major raw mi 
terials, supply of workers and th 
“generous offer made by the citizer 
of Bennettsville.” The plant would t 
built and financed by a group of loc: 
businessmen there and would contai 
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54,000 square feet of space and em- 
ploy about 135 workers at first. It 
would be known as the Russell Prod- 
ucts Company. 


x ** 


AN IMPORTANT DEVELOP- 
MENT in the field of machine tool 
accessories has just been announced to 
the metal working trade by The Jacobs 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford. 
The new product is a hand-wheel oper- 
ated Spindle Nose Lathe Collet Chuck 
which employs the company’s new 
rubber-flex collet. 

The collet employs a new basic prin- 
ciple of design vastly different from 
the conventional split steel collet 
which has been used by industry for 
generations. The Jacobs rubber-flex 
collet is made up of hardened steel 
jaws bonded and mechanically locked 
together by synthetic rubber. 

As the rubber assumes all flexing, 
the jaws maintain a solid contact be- 
tween the collet seating cone and the 
work, and their long bearing surfaces 
are always parallel to the bar or shank 
being chucked. 





THE JACOBS SPINDLE NOSE LATHE 
COLLET CHUCK WITH COLLET IN 
PLACE. 


The company claims that one of the 
outstanding features of the new chuck 
is the impact mechanism which is em- 
ployed to open and close it. Instead of 
being tightened by pure friction, a 
simple hammer blow is dealt to the 
handwheel to either open or close the 
chuck as tightly as necessary. Its maker 
emphasizes these outstanding features: 
gripping power, accuracy, collet range, 
durability, ease of operation, safety 
and economy. 





The collets are shipped in a set of 
two durable, moisture proof, plastic 
boxes which can be attached to any 
collet rack. They are also shipped in 
individual containers. 
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THE HELICOID GAGE DIVI- 
SION of American Chain & Cable 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, has just 
announced the release of a revised edi- 
tion of their Helicoid Gage catalog. 

The new 16-page catalog explains 
in detail how the Helicoid Gage oper- 
ates and at the same time familiarizes 
users with the various parts, including 
the unique Helicoid movement. 

Also included is complete informa- 
tion on the Korex Bourdon tubes, 
external point adjuster, all of the 
standard gage accessories, case designs, 
dimensions and shipping weights. 
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THE ADDITION OF A NEW 
LINE of stencil duplicating supplies 
has been announced by Underwood 







































SINCE 
1895 


Elevators 
Electric - Oildraulic 


for every purpose 
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INSPECTIONS 
REPAIRS 
MAINTENANCE 


. . 

The 

Eastern Machinery Co. 
Factory at 


NEW HAVEN 


... OUR. 


WATER 


MODERATE MONTHLY 
SERVICE CONTRACT 


_ ASSURES 





New Haven 5-0602 
Bridgeport 3-5787 


Waterbury 4-3319 
Hartford 2-1789 


WATER COOLER CO. 





Corporation. Included are stencils, inks 
and correction fluid. Featuring a dull, 
velvet finish, the stencil provides ex- 
cellent visibility, appearance and con- 
trast. They are designed for long 
reproduction runs, and are said to be 
especially strong for stylus work in 
drawing forms and illustrations. 

The ink is soluble in water, thus 
permitting an operator to wash off 
stains with ordinary soap and water. 

The Underwood correction fluid is 
packaged to prevent evaporation and 
waste, and a camel’s hair brush and 
burnisher are part of the regular kit. 
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ACCORDING TO A SURVEY con- 
ducted recently by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, most of the 
175 manufacturing companies sur- 
veyed reported an adequate supply of 
working capital for 1949 and into 
1950. 

Most executives expressed satisfac- 
tion with their companies’ capital 
structure. Executives confronted by the 
large amounts of capital tied up in 
inventories were said to feel that their 
capital structure will adjust itself as 
inventories are reduced. 

The current dearth of equity capital, 
it was reported, has forced many or- 
ganizations to rely more heavily on 
retained earnings to furnish working 
capital and finance plant expansion. 
Tax laws were blamed for the lack of 
equity capital frequently, and exec- 
utives believe that tax amendment and 
a “less hostile” attitude of government 


toward business might stimulate the 
flow. 

Many executives urged alleviation 
of the shortage of equity capital 
through governmental economy in 
spending. Also, they called for less 
governmental propaganda about “ex- 
orbitant profits,” and more of an un- 
derstanding by the larger labor unions 
that “adequate profits are a necessity in 
maintaining a business.” 
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THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Water- 
bury, has just published a bulletin de- 
scribing its new combustion safeguard, 
known as the Bristol Electric Pyrotrol. 

The new bulletin describes the ap- 
plication of the Pyrotrol in protecting 
gas-fired ovens, furnaces, kilns, boilers, 
dryers, kettles, and other similar indus- 
trial heating equipment from the dan- 
ger of gas explosions during ignition, 
operation and shut-off. 

The Pyrotrol is said to perform all 
of the operations of lighting a gas 
appliance that are recommended for 
absolute safety. If the normal opera- 
tion fails at any step, the lighting up 
cycle stops and closes any valves that 
have been opened. If, at any time, the 
power supply should fail, the entire 
system is shut down in a safe manner. 

The safeguard shuts off all gas, 
lights signal, sounds alarm, and makes 
relighting impossible if any tube or 
relay in the Pyrotrol fails to function 
in its normal manner. 
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THIS HUGE WATER PUMP CASING cast in four parts at the Farrel-Birmingham 
foundry, Ansonia, is made of high strength GM Meehanite metal and weighs 121,050 
Ibs., the smallest of the four sections weighing 21,900 Ibs. and the heaviest 36,200 Ibs. 
The casing is one of five units that Farrel-Birmingham is furnishing Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corp. for 84-inch vertical volute pumps, each with a capacity of 
approximately 350,000 gallons of water per minute when pumping against a normal 
head of 197 feet at 180 RPM. Each pump will be driven by a 22,500 HP motor and 
when installed in the Tracy Pumping plant, Central Valley Project, California, will be 
capable of furnishing about two and one-half billion gallons of water every twenty- 
four hours for the purpose of irrigation. 


FREDERICK A. FIELDER, en- 
gineer and designer of machine and 
metal products, has been appointed 
general manager of the Bar-Way Co. 
of Stamford, manufacturers of high 
pressure, streamline hose couplings. 

A graduate of the University of Ari- 
zone and Georgetown University, he 
was affiliated with Army and Navy 
ordnance departments for six years 
prior to World War II. He designed 
and developed hydraulic machinery 
used in Navy ordnance gun mounts, 
and small arms weapons, ammunition 
and airplane mounts for the Army. 

Commissioned a lieutenant in the 
Navy in 1945, Mr. Fielder was as- 
signed as resident inspector of naval 
materials at the Worthington Pump 
Co., at Holyoke, Mass., and the Water- 
bury Tool Co., Waterbury. More re- 
cently he has been chief engineer of 
the National Manufacturing Corp., 
New York. 
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IN AN EFFORT TO DETERMINE 
ways of relieving the unemployment 
Situation in the Meriden area, thirty- 
three representatives of industry met 
with officers of the Connecticut De- 
velopment Commission, and represen- 
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* AN OPPORTUNITY x 
for Manufacturers And Wholesalers to 
@ ACHIEVE GREATER SUCCESS @ INCREASE PROFITS, AND GROW 
READY WORKING CAPITAL 
; the KENRO Way 
CAN MAKE THAT POSSIBLE! 


Manufacturers endorse the Kenro Way of financing accounts 
receivable as “the fast, reliable way of meeting working cap- 
ital needs that pays for itself.’ Here is a ready source of 
surprisingly low-cost, quickly available cash for going manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, without which they are missing 
growth and profit opportunities. 












Kenro has helped others over this barrier to success. You are 
entitled to this same opportunity if you are producing and/or 
shipping goods. Discuss your problem with Kenro without 
obligation. Phone or write now to find out why Kenro is a 
better way of meeting your operating cash requirements. 


KENROOAPITAL corp. 


2nd Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 7-4181 New Haven, Conn. 
er ET REE SS AEST mn mettre eam 
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TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS 


=) We dlimincted 


- 50000 
Tile copia 


with 
UARCO 


combined forms 


Do you have inter-office correspond- 
ence? Then you can make similar sav- 
ings—perhaps even more! 

This manufacturer of heating and air 
conditioning has two plants. Each memo 
between them takes 4 copies: original, 
writer’s copy, “tickler,” and file copy. 
Four to write, four to reply—eight 
copies in all. 

But not on Uarco combined forms! 

These new forms combine sending 
and reply into one set. Carbons come 
glued in place . . . copies separate with 
one swift motion. The saving? Four 
copies with every writing—50,000 
copies a year! That’s $250 in paper cost 
alone, to say nothing of the savings in 
payroll! 

Uarco designs such engineered forms 
systems for any business... any kind... 
any size. No cost. No obligation. You 
have only to phone your Uarco Repre- 
sentative to see where you can save! 





Business Forms 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Deep River, Conn.; Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio 
Oakland, Calif. Offices in All Principal Cities 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS SINGLE SET FORMS 
MACHINE RECORDS 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 


tatives of the Department of Com. 
merce recently. 


At the meeting arranged by the 
Meriden Chamber of Commerce, Wij- 
liam H. Beck, chief of the machinery 
division of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, asked the manufacturers 
to outline capacities and needs of their 
plants. They will receive top bidding 
priority on all government contracts, 
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THE PENFIELD SAW WORKS, 
INC., has recently been moved from 
Bristol to a new modern structure in 
Thomaston. Manufacturing is now 
confined to one clear floor area with 
excellent light, heavy floor, and ade- 
quate power distribution. Equipment 
may be economically moved for adap- 
tation to changing conditions and 
methods. Unique electric heat-treating 
equipment has been designed and built 
within the company. 

The company was established in 
1834 at Bristol by Irenus Atkins for 
the purpose of making circular gin 
saws for advanced models of Eli Whit- 
ney’s Cotton Gin. During the past 
100 years the firm has developed the 
manufacture of fine circular saws. 

The firm now manufactures circular 
saws for cutting wood and metal, as 
well as many other diversified products 
such as plastics, ice, ice cubes, bread 
and foodstuffs. Other products are 
paper knives, chain saw guide bars, 
thin flat heat-treated ground specialties, 
discs, and dials for machine builders. 
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AN IMPORTANT PLACE in the 
field of television is now occupied by 
the Gray Research and Development 
Company, Inc., as a result of the firm’: 
development of the Gray sound effect: 
console. 

The new Gray unit is expected tc 
bring to the television stage realism: 
that will contribute to program enjoy 
ment for viewers and will ease the 
burden of program directors and sounc 
effects engineers. 

The Gray console makes possibl 
use of the current variety of sound re 
cordings at the conventional 78 
33 1/3 line plates, 45 or speciall 
made discs. There are three turntable 
being continuously variable from 1 
to 130 revolutions per minute. It ha 
four special tone arms, each equippe: 
with a miniature lamp to serve in lo 
cating the exact spot for the playin; 
stylus 
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The company states that orders for 
the unit now on hand call for full pro- 
duction schedules through November. 
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THE DAGMAR CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, INC., Glenbrook, has 
recently announced a new complete 
line of clear and colored lacquers to 
the industrial finishing trade. The com- 
pany’s primer surfacers, in grey, white 
and brown, are said to have excellent 
filling properties and good adhesion to 
wood or metal. 

When applied to metal it has suf- 
ficient adhesion and flexibility so that 
the coated metal can be given a 180 
degree bend and the primer surfacer 
will adhere without flaking off. 

The complete line of lacquer en- 
amels developed by the firm have been 
designed for use on wood and metal, 
and for both indoor and outdoor use. 
Its makers suggest thinning the en- 
amel approximately 40% for spray 
application. 

According to company officials, 
they are equipped to meet special de- 
mands of the finishing trade in the 
plant's laboratories. 


x *k * 


OFFICIALS OF THE SOUTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
COMPANY have announced that the 
recent offer of $10,000,000 additional 
capital stock of the company has been 
successfully completed. 

Approximately half the proceeds of 
the issue are being used for the repay- 
ment of temporary loans which have 
been used to finance the extensive tele- 
phone construction program which is 
under way throughout the state. The 
balance will be expended before the 
end of 1949 for the continued exten- 
sion and improvement of Connecticut's 
telephone service. 


x *k * 


ALBERT S. REDWAY, president of 
The American Paper Goods Company, 
Kensington, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Warren Young as gen- 
eral sales manager. Mr. Young is a 
native of New Britain. In 1930 he 
joined the accounting department of 
The American Paper Goods Company, 
and in 1935 was transferred to the 
sales department. 

From 1941 to 1945 he was located 
in the Atlanta, Georgia office as sales 
representative in the southeastern ter- 


IN AN EMERGENCY ROOM of the Yale & Towne Stamford Division plant hospital, 
Dr. Lawrence Bergeron, newly appointed plant physician, assisted by Mrs. Jean Hooker, 
R.N., treats an injured employee while Miss Rita De Salvo, R.N., takes the pulse of an 
employee who has become ill while at work. Consisting of a large reception room, two 
emergency rooms, a dental clinic, an X-ray and diathermy room, consultation rooms, 
a pharmaceutical room, a room for fitting safety shoes, and a nurses room, the plant 
hospital received 30,000 visits from employees in a year for emergency treatment of 
injuries and illnesses sustained in the plant and for personal health counsel. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD to 
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be WITHOUT PROTECTRON 


because... 
PROTECTRON SAVES MANPOWER 
With PROTECTRON, one operator can handle 


up to five machines instead of one. Eliminates 
breakdowns, ends excessive “down time”. 


PROTECTRON ELIMINATES TOOL AND DIE BREAKAGE 


PROTECTRON senses even slightly oversized 
stock, automatically trips machines before dam- 
age occurs. 


No single device can save you so much —so 
quickly — at so little cost. Write, wire or phone 
for details of free trial in your own plant. 















ORRUGATED BOX SERVICE 
iS ASSURED BY GAIR'S 
EIGHBORHOOD PLANT LOCATIONS 


VSO, GOLD MEDAL, JACK TECHNICAL COOPERATION ... in the etn 
SST and many other famous of new ideas for better shipping containers. 
lucts $o to market in ROBERT TECHNICAL ADVICE ...o0n advanced methods 


of sealing containers. 

TECHNICAL INFORMATION... on relative mer- 
; its of corrugated, solid fibre, jute and kraft. 
lucts OUT Te ai OSLO Se Lt SHIPPING SERVICE... comparable to EM at et ae] 
r service, precisely... Gair Plant in your own back yard. 
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ritory. Since January, 1946, he has held 
the position of director of sales, Paper 
Cup and Container Division, with 
headquarters in New York. 


xk *& 


THE WORLD’S FIRST amphibious 
landing gear for helicopters, provid- 
ing floats for water and wheels for 
land, has been developed by Sikorsky 
Aircraft for the United States Air 
Force, and has been certificated for 
commercial operation by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. 

With the new amphibious gear on 
the H-5H helicopter, operational and 
power-off landings are being made 
with equal facility on water or on the 
ground, according to General Manager 
B. L. Whelan. 


In addition to the new amphibious 


gear, Sikorsky engineers have re- piggy HELICOPTER IN HISTORY to be equipped with amphibious landing gear, the 
designed locations for three rescue lit- Air Forces Sikorsky H-5H lands on a sandbar. Above the open door is seen the hydraulic 
ters in which injured may be trans- rescue hoist. 


ported. Litter compartments run from 
side to side, two in the front cabin 
and one in the space at the rear of the THE HARTFORD CHAPTER of ciation has recently announced an in- 
engine. the National Office Management Asso- teresting and educational program for 





from these 
RARE TROPICAL WOODS ROSEWOOD 
GONCALO ALVES 
COCOBOLO 
BEEFWOOD 
EBONY 


wo farhien SALAD BOWLS 


MUDDLERS - PEPPER MILLS 


Unusual gifts for executive giving at Christmas and 


throughout the year. 


THE SALISBURY ARTISANS 


11 Washee Street 
SALISBURY, CONNECTICUT ILLUSTRATIVE MATTER AND PRICE LIST ON REQUEST. 
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the year 1949-1950. The meetings are 
scheduled to be held at the City Club, 
Hartford, with a social at 6:00 P. M., 
dinner at 6:30 P. M. and the program 
at 7:30 P. M. The year’s program is 
as follows: 

October 17 — Educational Night. 
“Education—Key to Accomplishment” 
by Hugh Wichert, President of 
NOMA, and associated with Fairmont 
Foods Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 

November 14—Top Management 
Night. “Employee Security Benefits” 
by William N. Seery, Supt. of Agen- 
cies, Life, Accident and Group Dept., 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford. 

December 12—Anniversary Night. 
“Psychology and Modern Manage- 
ment” by Dr. Marion A. Bills, Assoc. 
Secretary, Aitna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies, Hartford. 

January 9—Panel Discussion. “What 
an Office Manager Expects of a Sales- 
man and What a Salesman Expects of 
an Office Manager.” Sales Manager 
will be represented by G. H. Davis, 
Dictaphone Corp., C. L. Minton, Un- 
derwood Corp., and W. W. Galvin, 
Jr., Marchant Calculating Machine Co., 
Office Managers by R. S. Hutchinson, 
North & Judd Mfg. Co.; Roy S. Mason, 
The Fuller Brush Co.; and W. B. Um- 
berfield, G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc. 

February 13—Past President's Night. 
Subject and speaker to be announced. 

March 13—Insurance Night. “The 
Human Relations Phase of Personnel 
Management” by Norman C. Davis, 
Personnel Director, Burlington Mills 
Corp., New York. 

March 27—Special. Plant visitation, 
The Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford. 

April 10—Research Night (At the 
Indian Hill Country Club). “Visual 
Performance and our Occupations,” R. 
A. Sherman, Manager, Occupational 
Vision Department, Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

April 21—Special. Annual Ladies’ 
Night. 

May 8—Annual Meeting. “Control- 
ling Office Costs in the Small Office,” 
by F. L. Haskell, Wallace Barnes Com- 
pany, Bristol. 


The Association, which was founded 
in 1919, now has chapters organized 
in more than 110 cities in the United 
States and Canada, with an enrollment 
of over 9,000 members. 

The officers of the Hartford Chap- 
ter are President, Walter Harrison, 
Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol; First 


Vice President Carroll D. Forristall, 
Factory Insurance Association, Hart- 
ford; Second Vice President Palmer L. 
Dickinson, Aitna Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Secretary, Dana W. Hay- 
ward, Colt’s Manufacturing Co., Hart- 
ford, and Treasurer Russell S. Hutchin- 
son, North and Judd Mfg. Co., New 
Britain. 





It’s Out of Your Pocket 


(Continued from page 8) 


The Tennessee River project is 
called the TVA. These three letters 
symbolize government flood control 
projects. One has been proposed for 
the Missouri River, another for the 
Columbia, another for Central Cali- 
fornia and still another for the Con- 
necticut. Many others have been hinted 
at. If Congress authorized the govern- 
ment to build them then you can look 
forward to helping pay the light bills 
of the customers they serve. 

But this is only part of the plan. 
If the rest of it is authorized by Con- 
gress your burden would be further 
increased. It comes about this way. 
Water power plants can run only when 
there is water. And in dry periods 
there is a shortage of water. If the 
dams are to control flood waters in 
rivers they must be empty enough 
when the flood comes along to hold 
it in check. This means that during 
much of the time there is not enough 
water in the dams to run the generators 
that make the electricity. People, of 
course, want electricity all the time 
not only when floods are raging. 

To meet this situation the govern- 
ment has proposed a third step. It 
wants Congress to appropriate more 
money to build more auxiliary steam 
power plants in the vicinity of the 
dams. Water power would be used 
when water is available and steam 
power when it is not. This means that 
two plants would be necessary—not 
one—and would add enormously to 
the cost which you and I and other 
taxpayers would have to pay. 

With facilities available to produce 
electricity at peak load continuously 
the year around the government would 
be in the electrical utility business, 
competing on an unfair basis with pri- 
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Specialists in: 


Monorail, Electric and Chain Hoists, 
Cranes, Conveyors, Trucks, Reels, 


Bridge Ramps, Winches. 


Worm Gear Reducers, Variable 
Speed Transmission, Flexible Coup- 
lings. 


J-B ENGINEERING SALES CO. 
310R EAST ST., NEW HAVEN Tel. 5-9311 


Serving Connecticut Industry Since 1919 





Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


DRY PRESS 
IN ANY SHAPE 


OR QUALITY DESIRED 
_ms? 


THE 
HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 


PLUMBING 


ALTERATIONS 
AND 
REPAIRS 


Heating and Sprinkler 
repairs and installations 
Water services 


Pipe cut to specifications 
% to 8” 


V. E. Millward Co. 
449 WASHINGTON ST. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


‘Tel. 2-4691 








HANO LITHOGRAPHED 


Save Time & Money 

| te Your Office... 
Carbon interleaved single 
unit sets or continuous 
forms —for typewriter or 
handwritten use — simplify 
paperwork and speed up 
clerical output in your 
billing and shipping de- 
partments. Our trained rep- 
resentatives — backed by 
60 years experience devel- 
oping time-saving business 
systems — are prepared to 


help you analyze your 
forms problems. 
















WRITE FOR 
FULL DETAILS 
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CHAS. G. ALLEN CO. 


Drilling Machines. 


KINGSBURY MACHINE 
TOOL CORP. 


Automatic and _ semi-auto- 


matic drilling machines. 


MONARCH MACHINE 
TOOL CO. 


Precision Lathes. 


VAN NORMAN CO. 


Milling machines and pro- 


duction grinders. 


THE MINSTER 
MACHINE CO. 


Power Pressers. 


vate plants and at substantial public 
expense. As already pointed out it 
would pay practically no taxes—charge 
no interest. Private plants who cannot 
omit these expenses and taxpayers like 
you and me consider this unfair. They 
know these expenses are present and 
should be provided for. Moreover they 
know that they must be paid for. It 
is hard for them to understand why 
the government should collect these 
expenses from all the people, rather 
than only from those who get the bene- 
fit. Private industry, of course, cannot 
do this. 


If you were asked if you believe in 
socialism you would probably say no. 
Yet that is what the TVA is. It takes 
money from all the people and distrib- 
utes it to the few. It says to you, 
“You're too thrifty. We're going to take 
away some of your earnings and give 
them to someone else. Someday we 
may take something away from them 
and give it to you, but it’s no promise.” 


Don’t think the government has not 
gone far in this direction. In the social 
field it has gone a long way. To im- 
plement these social objectives the gov- 





LYMAN A. SMITH MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. 


410 ASYLUM STREET, HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
Telephone 7-0105 
Exclusive Representatives in Connecticut 
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ernment is beginning to lay a heavy 
hand on the earnings of you and me 
and everyone else. Taxes even now 
take over 25% of the national annual 
income. 


A curious thing about flood control 
in the Tennessee Valley (TVA) js 
that the new dams have flooded for- 
ever many more acres than were ever 
flooded by the worst floods before the 
dams were built. It would have been 
much less costly if the whole area had 
been converted into a park and the in- 
habitants moved off. This situation 
was well known to the engineers be- 
fore the dams were built. Then why 
were they built? Could the answer be 
that a government power project was 
being sold to the public in the guise 
of flood control? 


Confirmation that this is exactly 
what was being done is shown in the 
history of the joint flood control com- 
pact that some ten years ago was en- 
tered into by the states of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Vermont and New 
Hampshire. When this compact was 
sent to Washington for ratification by 
the Congress as the Constitution re- 
quired, the administration succeeded 
in persuading Congress to turn it 
down. 


Why did the administration oppose 
this compact? Simply because it would 
have deprived the Federal Govern- 
ment of any jurisdiction over the power 
potentialities of major New England 
streams. Here was proof that electric 
power is the prime objective of those 
in government who shed crocodile 
tears in behalf of flood control. 


A bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress to authorize the Federal Govern- 
ment to survey the Connecticut River 
Valley to appraise its potentialities for 
power production. Other discussions 
are in progress in connection with the 
Merrimac River in New Hampshire 
and many other rivers throughout the 
country. Public power is the ultimate 
objective of everyone of them. Flood 
control is the seasoning that makes 
them palatable to the public. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” “Liberty from what?” you 
may ask. Why liberty from govern- 
ment overlordship of course. The kind 
of liberty that the human race ha: 
been fighting for since the dawn of 
history. The same kind of liberty out 
country was founded on one hundred 
and seventy-three years ago. It is the 
most precious possession we have. Wé 
must not let it get away from us. 
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SPEAKER SOCKET AT SOCKET 


Breakdowns in a complex mechanism are difficult 
to detect. So is dishonesty in a large business or- 


ganization. 


That’s why employers need... 


FIDELITY BONDS 








TRANSPORTATION 


ERWIN H. TUTHILL 


Traffic and Export Manager 





E here in New England have 

been caught between two 

philosophies of increasing 
railroad revenue or at least reducing 
the alleged losses suffered by the car- 
riers in their handling of less-than- 
carload shipments. The idea of most 
of our New England railroads was to 
eliminate the loss by cutting out its 
principal component, pick-up and 
delivery service. This was to be accom- 
plished by either eliminating the serv- 
ice altogether or charging the customer 
for its use. The balance of the carriers 
in Official Territory (east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers) prefer to greatly in- 
crease the freight rates on less-than- 
catload shipments moving less than 
750 miles. This placed the shippers of 
New England in the untenable posi- 
tion of being forced to pay under both 
philosophies if approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This 
was true because while our New Eng- 
land railroads were a small minority 
and were not joined in their ideas by 


the majority of the railroads in Official 
Territory, they were forced, because 
of the method of rate compilation and 
publication, to go along with the ma- 
jority and request the increase. 

Being caught in the middle, our 
only course was to oppose both philos- 
ophies. Our opposition to the pick-up 
and delivery proposal is now history. 
Although not intended to be, it ap- 
pears to have turned out to be a delay- 
ing action at best. 

The other philosophy, known as 
Docket No. 29770, will be the subject 
of hearings in Washington, D. C. the 
end of this month. The docket is not 
a new proposal, although it does con- 
tain some new features. Two years 
ago hearings were held and at that time 
the Commission did not approve the 
proposal. The railroads, however, have 
since been successful in getting the 
Commission to reopen the docket for 
reargument. Ironically, at the same 
time these negotiations have been 
going on, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been holding hearings 


and actively investigating pick-up and 
delivery and small shipments (not fur- 
ther defined but usually considered to 
be 300 pounds or less) on a nation. 
wide scale. This investigation has been 
going on for several years and involves 
the motor freight carrier as well as the 
rail carrier. The final hearing is now 
scheduled to be held in Washington, 
D. C. beginning January 10, 1950, 
What its decision will be or how ir 
will affect these other proposals is, of 
course, not known. 


Despite the fact that much has been 
said in the press and elsewhere to the 
effect that Ex Parte 168 heralded the 
end of increases in freight rates, at 
least on rail movements, the Connect- 
icut shipper should not be fooled. Be- 
ing a state of predominantly less-than- 
carload shippers, these other proceed- 
ings may have a more profound effect 
on our transportation habits than did 
the general increase cases, even though 
the majority of our products were sub- 
jected to more than twice as much of 
an increase as the average shipment. 


Neither should the shipper be mis- 
led by the present situation with motor 
freight rates. The Bureau of Accounts 
and Cost Finding of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, having di- 
vided the motor carriers of New Eng- 
land into six areas, in securing infor- 
mation concerning costs of operation 
from each group in order to compile 
a formula that will be the basis for 
future hearings concerning the level 
of commodity rates. Presumably this 
work will be finished by the end of 
this year and hearings will be scheduled 
shortly thereafter. 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 





Tax Treatment of Research 
and Development Costs 


INCE the end of the war, many 

companies are once again carry- 

ing on research and development 
projects which they were restricted 
from doing during the war-production 
period. Many other concerns are being 
forced to spend money for this type 
of expenditure in order to keep pace 
with their competitors. Whatever the 
cause is for such a program the ques- 
tion of, “What will be the attitude of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue?”, 
will arise in the mind of each of these 
taxpayers. 

In answer to this thought provoking 
question there appear to be three 
categories in which such expenditures 
may fall, namely, results of research 
and development known to be success- 
ful, results known to be unsuccessful 
and the results of which cannot defi- 
nitely be determined at the moment. 

In the first instance, if such expendi- 
tures reoccur annually over a period 
of years and thus indicate that this is 
a normal activity of the taxpayer, it 
is quite likely that the Bureau will 
allow the taxpayer to deduct or capital- 
ize such costs in conformity with their 
regularly established accounting pro- 
cedures. In the event, however, that 
the taxpayer is a relatively new con- 
cern, and as such, has no precedent of 
established accounting procedures, it is 
unlikely that the Bureau would allow 
the deduction of substantial research 
and development costs when such 
were known to be successful. 

With respect to projects, the results 
of which are known to be unsuccess- 
ful, it makes no difference to those 
taxpayers who have established the 
practice of reducing income by such 
amounts, as to whether they are 
charged off as “expenses” or “losses”. 
However, where the taxpayer has con- 


sistently followed the practice of cap- 
italizing research and development 
costs, and they are known to be un- 
successful at the close of the year, 
they may be deducted from income 
only as “losses”. In this instance, the 
taxpayer must prove conclusively that 
the project was a failure during that 
year. More substantial evidence than 
a bookkeeping entry will be required, 
i.e., complete discontinuance of work 
on the project, authorization of such 
decision by corporate officers, scrap- 
ping of models, abandonment of equip- 
ment, etc. 

Where the results of research and 
development costs are indeterminate 
at the end of the year, it is reasonable 
to expect the Bureau to allow this cost 
to be deducted by a taxpayer which 
has established its accounting and tax 
treatment for successful research and 
development costs. Where the taxpayer 
has no established procedure for ac- 
counting for this type of expenditure, 
the taxpayer should be prepared to 
demonstrate that it is common prac- 
tice in its particular type of business, 
to charge off costs of research and de- 
velopment having indeterminate re- 
sults. 

In conclusion, if your company is 
constantly involved with research and 
development costs and your account- 
ing treatment of these costs is such 
that it is the method which most 
clearly reflects income, the Bureau 
will more than likely accept a similar 
tax treatment of them. On the other 
hand, should your company be newly 
organized or embarking upon the field 
of research and development for the 
first time, it would be well worth find- 
ing out what others in the same type 
of business are doing accounting-wise 
and taxwise with these costs. If the 


amount involved is substantial, and 
thus the ultimate procedure adopted 
would have considerable bearing upon 
the financial position of the company, 
a request for formal approval of your 
plan by the Commissioner would be 
prudent. 
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vou CouLD Taste IT! 


Nothing sells like natural color 
reproductions of photographs. 
You can practically taste some 
of the food advertised in this 


way in the magazines today. 


What you may not realize is 
the fact that Kellogg & Bulkeley 
has printed some very beauti- 
ful full color jobs for national 
distribution. We would be 
very glad to show you some 
of the really fine color work 
done on Kellogg & Bulkeley 
presses. A call to 5-3157 will 
bring prompt response from 


one of our representatives. 


Ks 


KELLOGG & BULKELEY 
419 FRANKLIN AVE., HARTFORD 1 
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“LOOK, MARY, | CAN WORK AGAIN!” 


That black ‘day they called me from the piant to tell me 
Jack was hurt! Badly hurt? Killed? They tried to soften the 
blow ... but that only made it worse. 


Jack didn’t die. And Liberty Mutual sent checks for total 
disability, and paid the hospital and doctor’s bills. 

But work! That’s what Jack wanted. His back was hurt 
and he had to walk downstairs backwards. He couldn’t bend. 
Just thinking about him, I’d start crying. There he sat all 


day long .. . seeing the new cars go by that other men could 
earn. 


Oh, those Liberty Mutual people looked after us well. And 
when Jack was finally up to it, a wonderful thing—a miracle 
—happened. They asked me to bring him to their Rehabilita- 
tion Center in Boston. 


“Pretty silly,” Jack grumbled that first night. “That long 
trip just to play checkers.” But his eyes flashed their first 
spark of interest in weeks. “Those checkers are as big as 
bean pots, and you slide them across the floor on a checker 
board as big as this room. You move them with your foot. 
After a while I can stoop down to move ’em.” 

“You... stoop down!” 


They did something to Jack—not just to his hurt body 
with heat and whirlpool baths and all those gadgets. To his 


mind. In their workshops, they showed him that he could 
work again. 


So Jack is a man again. There’s a long, happy life in our 
future which Jack will meet heads up. I’ll never forget his 


pride when he said, “Look, Mary, I can work again!” 
% * * * 

Liberty Mutual founded The Rehabilitation Center in 1943 
to develop, under medical direction, techniques to restore in- 
jured workers to useful employment. So far, 1230 seriously 
injured men and women have been treated. Of those whose 
treatment has been completed, 860 have returned to work. 
Rehabilitation is another way in which Liberty Mutual sets 
the pace to help workers live safer, more secure lives. 


LIBERTY 


INSU 
HOME OFFICE 


RANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


We work to keep you safe .. + by protecting business, home and car owners from crip- 
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Better Supervision Through Merit Rating 
By ARSEN DANN EMERZIAN* 


NE of the foremost contributors 

to the present strength and uni- 

versality of the union move- 
ment has been the misuse of super- 
visory authority. Under non-union 
conditions, workers became condi- 
tioned to supervisory irregularities. 
Departments were often-times “hot 
beds of intrigue” with much worker 
effort expended in “getting the good 
favor of the boss”. Where this atmos- 
phere of hypocrisy and _ injustice 
existed, the individual worker was in 
many cases helpless. 


Unionism offers a large measure of 
escape from this element of harsh and 
arbitrary supervision in that it sub- 
stitutes a structure of rigid, well- 
defined procedures in many areas of 
operation for the largely uncontrolled 
discretion of supervision. Responsibil- 
ity for the direction of industrial ac- 
tivity as it involves direction of 
workers still rests with supervisors, 
however, control of some of these ac- 
tivities, formerly handled on a uni- 
lateral basis, is now shared by both 
management and unions. Foremen, 
who make decisions within their 
sphere of authority, are subject to 
critical review by higher management 
and union leadership. This is the basic 
characteristic of present day employee- 
employer relations where-in manage- 
ment must live within the framework 
of those sections of the union contract 
specifically dealing with the manage- 
ment of many of these activities. 

One of the most basic practices of 
modern personnel relations is the su- 
pervisory evaluation of employee per- 
formance. This technique, widely 
known as merit rating, purports to 
usefulness in the areas of employee 


Assistant Professor of Management. 
















compensation, promotion, transfer, de- 
motion layoff, and discharge. In short, 
it endeavors to determine employee job 
status by evaluating the employee's 
position within his present job as well 
as his relationship to other jobs. 
Probably the most glaring weakness 
of modern merit rating administration 
is reflected in the paucity of firms 
which compel a discussion of the 
completed rating with the employee 
rated. This condition leads many 
workers to feel that the merit rating 
practice is merely one of the necessary 
evils which doesn’t possess much im- 
portance in the organization. Without 
the practice of review of the rating 
with the employee concerned, super- 
visors might well release favorable or 
disfavorable reports predicated upon 
their personal bias. In addition, merit 
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rating can be of little aid to the prog- 
ress of the employee if he is not cog- 
nizant of his weaknesses. 


Discussion of Ratings Necessary 


It is the thesis of this article that a 
frank discussion of merit ratings with 
employees is an integral part of a good 
Merit rating system, and that, if this 
procedure is included, will develop a 
better, more enlightened supervisor. 

Although discussion of merit ratings 
with subordinates is a controversial 
issue, it appears that the negative side 
of the argument rests heavily upon the 
weaknesess of the system and/or su- 
pervision. Some circles claim that ill- 
will, poor morale and open animosity 
will be created by arguments which are 
certain to occur over the ratings. These 
arguments can easily lead to a loss of 
temper on the part of the supervisor 
particularly if he is unable to justify 
his ratings or is poorly prepared to 
conduct the discussion. As realistic as 
these claims may be, it seems that the 
possibility of their occurrence rests en- 
tirely with the system itself. If the 
system is poorly constructed, is of 
little importance in the organization, 
supervisors will spend little effort in 
obtaining valid ratings. The fireworks 
start when the employee feels that he 
has been misrepresented. 


Supervisors Forced to Know 
Subordinates 


By requiring that merit ratings be 
discussed with subordinates, the super- 
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visor is forced to know his workers in 
that the discussion immediately places 
him on the defensive. The worker can 
question any particular rating for 
which the supervisor must have a satis- 
factory answer. In order to obtain these 
satisfactory answers, the supervisor 
must have had to devote more time in 
observing and understanding those for 
whom he is responsible, and thus is 
forced into working harder at being a 
good supervisor. 


Managerial Control of Ratings 


Some supervisors may see fit to give 
good ratings to favorites or to those 
who would give him considerable 
trouble if they received a low rating. 
There is no employee control over 
“over-ratings’, because very few people 
are critical of being praised. There- 
fore, management must establish some 
system of control over supervisors giv- 
ing too high a level of ratings. 

One system of control is to force the 
normal curve of error upon the dis- 
tribution of ratings. It can be assumed 
that a normal group of workers would 
arrange themselves along the pattern 
of the normal curve. If the supervisor 
feels that his group contains more su- 
perior people than is normally expected 
for a group of that size, he would be 
forced to review these ratings with his 
immediate superior. Again the super- 
visor finds himself on the defensive, 
proper handling of which largely rests 
upon the degree to which he knows 
and understands his subordinates. Thus 
skewness of the ratings to the right 
(too many high ratings) is controlled 


by higher management, and skewness 
of the ratings to the left (too many 
low ratings) is controlled by the 
workers and the union. 


There is no greater motivating force 
for a worker than the feeling that his 
supervisor knows and understands him. 
For then he feels assured of a fair 
judgment and of a reward in propor- 
tion to his performance. Merit rating 
with a frank discussion of ratings with 
subordinates can force supervisors to 
know and understand their workers; 
it can force them to work harder at 
being good supervisors, and thus can 
make for better supervision. 





Hartford County Industrial 
Relation Society — Its 
Origin and Growth 


(Continued from page 7) 


the society these hopes have been 
amply realized. From the small group 
of original members the number in- 
creased to a peak of forty-seven. Each 
year outstanding figures in the field of 
industrial relations have addressed 
gatherings of the society. Throughout 
this period the society also undertook 
and completed several studies of prac- 
tices in personnel administration and 
labor relations prevailing in Hartford 
County. The results of each study were 
carefully analyzed and proved of ma- 
terial benefit to members in assessing 


their own programs. In addition 
these activities, many illuminatin, 
discussion periods were held durin; 
which effective solutions were ad 
vanced for sundry vital problems con 
fronting members. 

As a direct outgrowth of this com 
prehensive program, the society's influ 
ence has grown progressively an 
recognition of its work has become ir 
creasingly widespread. The manifest: 
tion of this fact was climaxed onl 
recently by a merger of the Centr 
Connecticut Industrial Training Ass 
ciation with the society. The two o 
ganizations united in June to becon 
the Connecticut Industrial Relatios 
Society which promises to encompa 
a much broader sphere of activity | 
the light of its doubled resources. 

In review the past six years reve 
the society’s record to be one of su 
stantial achievement. Signal confirm 
tion of this record came earlier th 
year as a result of a contest on perso 
nel association programs conducted | 
the “Personnel Journal.” On behalf 
the society an entry was submitted | 
the writer covering the program 
activities, education and research exe 
uted during his tenure as presidet 
This presentation was awarded thi 
prize in the nation-wide competiti 
which marked the contest. Such no 
worthy recognition augurs well for 
continuation of the original societ 
progress to date in promoting 
broader knowledge and understandi 
of the fundamental principles whi 
characterize modern industrial re 
tions. 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


activity in Connecticut declined two 

percentage points to an estimated 
3% above normal. After falling off 
approximately six points a month in 
each of the first five months of this 
year the smaller decreases of three 
points in June and two in July give 
support to the general impression that 
the sharp slide in industrial activity 
experienced in the early months of this 
year is being checked, at least tempo- 
rarily. Among the various components 
of the index, manhours reflected the 
most noticeable decrease as a result of 
vacation shutdowns by many of the 
State’s manufacturing concerns. Em- 
ployment also dropped as some of the 
workers on vacation received no pay 
for all, or part, of the period and there- 
fore were considered as laid off. The 
index of freight shipments moved 
sideways in July, activity in the cot- 
ton mills picked up as part of a gen- 
eral improvement throughout the tex- 


[: July the index of general business 


tile industry, and construction activ- 
ity was higher than it had been since 
January of this year. The United States 
index of industrial activity declined 
for the ninth consecutive month to 
an estimated 5% above normal. The 
national and state indices are now 
within two points of each other. 

The July index of manhours worked 
in Connecticut factories is estimated at 
4% above normal, a decrease of five 
points from the preceding month. As 
has been the case in recent years, an 
increasing number of industrial con- 
cerns closed down for one or more 
weeks during July, thereby causing a 
substantial reduction in total man- 
hours worked. According to the State 
Department of Labor’s monthly report 
of hours and wages, the average hours 
per week for those who were working 
at the middle of the month was 38.2 
as compared with 37.8 for the previous 
month. Average weekly earnings rose 
correspondingly from $51.72 to $52.21 


as basic hourly earnings at $1.37 re- 
mained unchanged from June. 

Although the index of manufactur- 
ing employment in Connecticut fell 
off in July for the tenth consecutive 
month the one point drop was the 
smallest since November of last year. 
The actual decrease which did occur in 
non-agricultural employment during 
July was due principally to vacation 
closings and was distributed pretty 
generally throughout all categories of 
manufacturing employment except 
food, and publishing and printing. 
Non-manufacturing employment re- 
mained the same as in June with 
gains in construction, communication 
and insurance being offset by losses in 
trade and government. 

The index of construction work in 
progress in Connecticut advanced 
again in July to an estimated 21% 
above normal. Following a lull in the 
awarding of new building contracts in 
the early months of this year there has 
been a noticeable pick-up during the 
past two or three months sufficient 
to raise the index sixteen percentage 
points. While present volume of new 
awards is still below ‘that of the past 
three years it is nevertheless well above 
normal and relatively good for this 
season of the year. In addition to bet- 
ter than average demand in private 
building there has been an increase in 
the placing of contracts for public 
works as a means of stimulating. busi- 
ness activity and thereby absorbing 
some of the labor released by manu- 
facturing industries. 


GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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In July the index of cotton mill ac- 
tivity in Connecticut recovered nine 
points to an estimated 12% below 
normal. This advance together with a 
small gain last month have raised the 
index to the best standing so far this 
year. After three post-war years of 
better than normal activity which built 
up fairly high inventories of textile 
products, the cotton mills along with 
other textiles plants were among the 
first to feel the effects of the current 
business recession. In the Fall of 1948 
the Textile indusry employed some 
42,000 persons in Connecticut, prin- 
cipally in the eastern part of the state, 
and was averaging 39 hours of work 
per week. By July of this year employ- 
ment had dropped to 35,000 and the 
work week was down to 37 hours. 
This rapid increase in unemployment 
caused the eastern section to be one 
of the hardest hit areas of the State. 
Throughout 1946-47-48, cotton 
consumption was uniform at just over 
5,000 bales per month whereas for 
seven months of this year the monthly 
average has been about 3,500 bales. 
Spindle hour activity has followed a 
similar pattern with the three year 
average being 105 million hours per 
month and the 1949 average showing 
a drop to 80 million hours. Whereas 
actual volumes for July remain com- 
parable with the other months of this 
year, after seasonal adjustments they 
reflect a somewhat better situation. 
There is some feeling among textile 
people that inventories of finished 
goods are now on the low side, that 
prices are more stabilized, and that 
there are prospects for some improve- 
ment in the textile industry this fall. 
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Business and the 
Unemployed 


(Continued from page 10) 


the whole population has risen greatly 
as a result. This fact, coupled with the 
rigid attitude of employers toward age 
limits, can have but one result. Unless 
these men can be put to work the 
social security load will be terrific. 

A man of forty or over who is out 
of a job is in a bad spot. Unless he has 
built a reputation in sales, finance or 
plant management, or has both capital 
and an idea for going into business 
for himself, he may become a charity 
case. A glance at the employment ads 
or a few words with any employment 
agency confirms this fact. Even many 
top executive positions, those requir- 
ing the exercise of good judgment and 
the capacity for generalization, rather 
than speed and endurance, are closed 
to such men. 

The employment agencies are no 
help. They do not create jobs. In any 
recession their chief function is to 
effect replacements, exchanges that 
benefit the employer but do not in- 
crease the number employed. 

Public works make some jobs, of 
course, but they offer the most numer- 
ous Opportunities to the class of skilled 
artisan rather than to the white collar 
class who need help most. 


Some further agency must _ be 
brought into being to deal effectively 
(Continued on page 52) 
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REWARD FOR EFFORT 


By OPAL HILL MUNZ 


AND ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Our American Way of Doing Business ... Il 


A UNIT OF STUDY (for the fifth and sixth grades) 


UR economic freedoms are a 

part of the American heritage 

and they will stand or fall, sink 
or swim, with our political freedoms, 
the other part of our heritage. 


We have time-tested proof that our 
political freedoms depend upon our 
economic freedoms and that both are 
vital and essential for a free society. 


We have time-tested proof that 
when a free economy compromises 
with a planned economy both eco- 
nomic and political freedoms dis- 
appear. 

We have time-tested proof that the 
standard of living and national security 
of different peoples vary according to 
how much or how little government 
action dominates economic life. 

The American way of doing busi- 
ness, like the American way of gov- 
erning ourselves, is founded upon the 
dynamic and democratic principle of 
individual freedom. 

We believe that an individual has 
the right to acquire and use private 
property, to accept the best job avail- 
able at the highest rate of pay, and 
to earn and use profits, as long as his 
activities do not infringe upon the 
rights of others. 


To be able to work for one’s own 
profit has from the beginning been a 
pillar in our economic system, and a 
major human incentive for accom- 
plishment and achievement. 

William Van Till emphasizes this 
truth in his book, Economic Roads for 
American Democracy: 


“It is freedom to seek opportunities 
for profit and material advancement 
which has released the vigor, imitia- 
tive, inventiveness, and ingenuity that 
have characterized the American eco- 
nomic system. 


“Restrict the freedom in any way 
and you will kill off these qualities 
and get the kind of lifeless economy 


Copyright 1948 and 1949 Texas Manufacturers 
Association, 


typical of authoritarian civilization. 

“There is no substitute for the profit 
motive as an incentive to make men 
achieve. There is no substitute for free- 
dom.” 

Our founding fathers recognized 
this truth and in Article IX of our 
Bill of Rights, and in words of un- 
mistakably clear meaning, they pro- 
tected our right to do business in a free 
economy: 


“The enumeration in the Consti- 
tution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people.” 
Since that historic day we have seen 

the profit motive, under the American 





way of doing business, abused on oc- 
casion. But just as our government 
operates under a system of checks and 
balances so does our economy operate 
under a system of checks and controls. 
Although we have always believed that 
government's main role is to see that 
people obeyed private property rights 
and did not break the laws, we have 
found that we can raise barriers against 
abuses through democratic processes 
without sacrificing any of our eco- 
nomic freedoms. 


In recent years our American way 
of doing business has been under se- 
vere attack by totalitarian leaders who 
reject the free enterprise system of 


MISUNDERSTOOD NECESSIT Y—The term “profit” is more misunderstood and abused 
than any other in the business vocabulary because people do not know why profit is 
necessary to maintain the great industrial economy of our nation. 


Photograph by Charles Phelp Cushing; plate courtesy STET,* house magazine, 
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production in which business is con- 
ducted by individuals or groups of 
persons for profit. 


These attacks have become so vicious 
that thoughtful people all over Amer- 
ica have been aroused to the need of 
restudying our way of doing business, 
of learning what its strengths and 
weaknesses are, and of rallying to its 
defense. 


Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, has this to say about the ques- 
tion: 


“The greatest contribution any busi- 
nessman can make toward stability is 
to operate his business profitably. 
Every businessman owes his major re- 
sponsibility to his stockholders, his 
associates, his workers and his public. 
Only a profitable business can offer 
security to its employees. Speaking 
parenthetically, it is high time we de- 
vote time and thought in bringing 
about public understanding of the role 
of profits in a free economy.” 


Ruth Wood Gavin makes this sane 
observation in a book entitled, Edz- 
cation for Economic Competence. 


“The importance of educating the 
oncoming generation to understand the 
economic structure and to participate 


effectively as producers, consumers, 
and citizens in its operation and con- 
trol has impressed itself upon many 
thoughtful minds. .. . 


“The economic structure is a mys- 
tery, not only for the child but to 
many adults. To dispel this mystery 
constitutes perhaps the greatest chal- 
lenge that faces the schools in a democ- 


racy.... 


“This belief that education for this 
purpose must begin in the earliest 
years of schooling and continue well 
into adulthood has been expressed by 
various scholars.” 


It is important that our children 
have as clear an idea about our eco- 
nomic freedoms as they have about 
our political freedoms. 


It is important that they understand 
that if we abolish the profit motive 
under our American way of doing busi- 
ness, the only alternative would be 
some form of totalitarian government 
under which the state would control 
all the capital. 


It is important that they understand 
that totalitarian government controls 
on business inevitably lead to a loss of 
freedom and a lower standard of living. 





Scope 


This study, and the succeeding 
seven, are prepared with the thought 
of providing material to teachers that 
will help them direct the economic 
education, so that he will recognize the 
worth of our American way of doing 
business, understand its weaknesses 
and strengths and be motivated to de- 
fend its good points and do something 
to correct the bad ones. 


In developing this unit of study on 
the right to reward for effort and ac- 
complishment, the second of a series 
of nine studies on OUR AMERICAN 
Way OF DOING BUSINESS, stories and 
factual material should be used about 
our American background to show the 
factors that were responsible for the 
development of the profit motive as a 
basic principle of our economic free- 
doms. 


(1) Stories of how serfs of ancient 
and medieval times lived out 
their whole lives, from the cradle 
to the grave, on the same piece 
of ground, which they were 
never allowed to own or till for 
personal profit. How the major 
part of the produce of the land 
went to the feudal lord. 


Stories that show how as feudal- 
ism declined men began to sell 
their own goods and their labor 
in the open market at whatever 
profit the goods and labor would 
bring. 

Stories that show how early col- 
onists in America owned their 
own land and farmed it without 
having to give some feudal lord 
a major portion of the yield. 


Story of how England tried tc 
dominate and control the eco- 
nomy of this country, and out 
way of doing business, by trying 
to force the early colonists tc 
supply raw materials and mar 
kets only, while England did th 
manufacturing and selling. 
Stories of how the colonists quar 
reled with England about thes 
restrictions on our way of doin; 
business. 

Stories of taxation without repre 
sentation and of the Boston Te: 
Party to show how the feelin, 
of rebellion finally exploded int 


a Revolutionary War. 
Story of the Revolutionary Wa 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


OLD TIME ECONOMY—Transition over the past century from a largely agrarian to a 
great industrial economy occurred so smoothly that people were unaware of the basic 
factors involved, failed to keep pace in their thinking. 


with emphasis on the though 
that the war was fought as muc 


for economic freedoms as fa 
Photograph by Charles Phelp Cushing; plate courtesy STET, house magazine, The Champion Paper . = - 
Co. political freedoms. 
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(8) Story of how we got our Con- 
stitution and our Bill of Rights. 
Call special attention to Article 
IX which was drawn to protect 
all rights not specifically men- 
tioned in the other Articles. Ex- 
plain how Article IX has been 
interpreted to mean protection 
for our economic freedoms, such 
as the rights of a business man 
to get a fair and reasonable profit 
from his investments, and of the 
working man to get a fair and 
reasonable wage for his labor. 


(9) Story of the large trusts of the 
1870’s and 1880's, and their un- 
fair business practices. How con- 
trols were placed by the people, 
through democratic processes, 
upon these trusts without sacri- 
ficing any of our economic or 
political freedoms. 


(10) Story of how in 1876 Chief Jus- 
tice Waite of the United States 
Supreme Court, ruled that the 
people, through democratic proc- 
esses, had a right to require fair 
business practices of the nation’s 
businessmen. How this attitude 
has colored the whole fabric of 
our economic life from that day 
to this. 


General Purpose 


The general purpose of this unit of 
study is to supplement and enrich the 
school curriculum. 


Besides the textbooks already in use, 
these additional ones will make excel- 
lent enrichment source material: Eco- 
nomic Roads for American Democracy, 
Van Til, McGraw-Hill; Business, a pic- 
torial study in the Building America 
series, Americana Corporation, 2 West 
45th Street, New York; The Pageant 
of America, Volume V, Makers of a 
New Nation, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Connecticut; Economic 
History of the American People, Bo- 
gart, Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York; Economics, F. R. Fair- 
child; Modern Economics, Chapters 
Two, Three, Four, also page 567, Mac- 
millan Company, New York; Elemen- 
tary Economics, Fairchild and Furniss, 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
(Consult books on economics for addi- 
tional material on profit motive, and 
history books for help in arranging 


the suggested American background 
stories. ) 


CHANGED WORLD—Today we live in a complicated world of wages and salaries, 
profits and losses, capital and labor. We must catch up in our economic education if we 
are to enjoy a productive era of industrial peace. 
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Co. 


Aims 
The specific aims of this unit are: 


(1) To show how our American way 
of doing business has developed. 


To show that the profit motive 
is one of the basic elements of 
our American way of doing busi- 
ness. 


To help the pupil understand the 
weaknesses and strengths of our 
way of doing business. 


To help the pupil compare our 
way of doing business in a free 
economy with other nations’ 
ways of doing business under a 
planned economy. 


To help the pupil understand 
how our way of doing business 
in a free economy is superior to 
the way of doing business in a 
planned economy. 


Launching the Unit 


To launch this unit of study we sub- 
mit the eleventh installment of our 
series story about Antares, the star- 
boy, who is living on earth and learn- 
ing about our American way of life. 
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The Story: 


An Old American 
Custom 


When Mr. Hall came home from 
work Thursday night he found his son, 
Benny Mac, and the star-boy, Antares, 
sitting in the middle of the living room 
floor surrounded with books, pencils 
and pads of writing paper. Both of 
them had discouraged, unhappy looks 
on their faces. 

“What's the matter?” Mr. Hall 
asked, playfully thumping each boy 
on the head. Then he started to sing: 

“School days, school days, 

Dear old golden school days...” 


“There’s plenty the matter,” said 
Benny Mac gloomily, ignoring Mr. 
Hall’s playful mood. 

“We're to write a composition on 
Our American Way of Doing Busi- 
ness,” said Antares, “and we can’t get 
started on it.” 

“Besides,” said Benny Mac, “Why 
should we bother our heads about our 
way of doing business? That's some- 
thing for grown people to worry 
about, not boys and girls.” 




























































































“Well, I don’t know about that,” 
said Mr. Hall thoughtfully. “Every- 
body depends on business for a living 

. . boys and girls as well as men 
and women. It’s a pretty good idea, 
seems to me, for boys and girls to 
learn something about where their 
bread and butter comes from.” 


“But you have to be grown and in 
business for yourself, or working for 
somebody, to understand much about 
our way of doing business,” objected 
Benny Mac. “That's something you 
learn by doing.” 


“I disagree,” said Mr. Hall. “You 
don’t have to wait until you're grown 
to start practicing our way of doing 
business.” 

“Meaning what?” asked Benny Mac. 

“Meaning,” said Mr. Hall, “that 
boys and girls can learn to make wise 
choices. They can learn to spend their 
allowances wisely. They can learn skills 
in buying and investing. They can 
even learn to save and keep accounts 
and use banks.” 


“I'm afraid Antares and I wouldn't 
get much practice on our measly little 
old allowance,” suggested Benny Mac 
gleefully. 

“If you'd stop buying that girl down 
the street with five freckles on her nose 
so many Eskimo Pies, you’d make out 
all right,” said Mr. Hall. 


Antares laughed. He made a round 
hole of his mouth and stuck his tongue 
out through it like a corkscrew at 
Benny Mac. “That's one time you were 
talking when you ought to have been 
listening,” he said. 

“That's the boy,” said Mr. Hall. 
“You stay on my side, Antares.” 

“No fair, two against one,” pro- 
tested Benny Mac, grinning. 


At this point Mrs. Hall came into 
the living room. She sat down near 
the radio and turned it on. 


Soon the voice of a man could be 
heard telling the Bible story about the 
parable of the talents and of the mas- 
ter who went away and left his three 
servants to look after his business. 


“To one of the servants the master 
gave five talents,” the voice said. “To 
another servant the master gave two 
talents. And, to the third servant the 
master gave one talent. 

“The master was gone a long time. 
When he returned he learned that the 
servant with the five talents had 
doubled them by wise trading and 
wise investment. The master learned 
that the servant with two talents had 
doubled them by wise trading and wise 


investment. So the master compli- 
mented the two servants on their wis- 
dom and good business sense, and 
gave each one of them better jobs. 


“The servant to whom the master 
had given only one talent was too 
scared to do anything with it, so he 
buried the money in the ground and 
left it there. The master was displeased 
and was harsh with him. 


“The man who hid his talent wasn’t 
an enterpriser.” 


Suddenly Mr. Hall stood up from 
where he had been sitting on the floor 
with Benny Mac and Antares. He 
started walking rapidly back and forth 
across the floor, snapping his fingers 
excitedly. 

“What in the world is the matter 
with you?” asked Mrs. Hall, as she 
reached out and turned off the radio. 


“That man with his story has just 
given me an idea of how to keep these 
boys from wearing themselves to a 
frazzle writing a composition for Miss 
Hamilton,” he said. 

“Oh, yeah!” said Benny Mac skep- 
tically. 

“Sounds heavenly,” said Antares, 
“but I don’t think it'll work.” 

“No,” said Benny Mac, “when Miss 
Hamilton says write a composition for 
tomorrow she doesn’t mean maybe.” 

“We shall see, we shall see,” said 
Mr. Hall mysteriously. “I can tell you 
more about it, after I've made a tele- 
phone call.” 

“To Miss Hamilton?” asked Benny 
Mac. 

“To Miss Hamilton,” answered Mr. 
Hall. 

With that Mr. Hall went into the 
next room where the telephone stood 
on a little table, and closed the door 
behind him. 

Benny Mac and Antares waited in 
silent excitement. They could not 
imagine what Mr. Hall had on his 
mind, but they knew it probably would 
lead to some kind of adventure. 

Soon the door swung open again 
and Mr. Hall came back into the 
living room smiling broadly. 

“Did she fall for your charms?” 
teased Mrs. Hall. 

“Hook, line arid sinker,” said Mr. 
Hall. “Put away your books and pen- 
cils and writing paper, boys, there'll 
be no composition writing tonight.” 

“Lucky for us,” said Antares, “but 
how about Bob and Jerry and Irene 
and Mary and the rest of the gang?” 

“Lucky for them, too,” said Mr. 
Hall. “Miss Hamilton is phoning 
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them this very minute to say the com 
position deal is off.” 

“Am I awake or am I dreaming? 
asked Antares, pinching his own arm 

“Tell us more,” urged Benny Mac. 

“Miss Hamilton and I have a plan, 
said Mr. Hall, clearing his throat, an 
pausing to prolong the suspense. “W, 
have a plan to set the fifth-graders uy 
in business so you can practice th 
American way of doing business in 
stead of writing about it.” 

“Attaboy,” said Benny Mac. “I be 
we make a million.” 

“But how will 
asked Antares. 

“Tomorrow I’m coming to you 
schoolroom and lend every one of yo 
a grubstake of ten dollars to inves 
just as the master in the story gave th 
servants money to invest. 

“Everything we do here on goo 
earth is one big adventure,” said At 
tares. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hall, “and this ac 
venture ought to be the biggest one ¢ 
all. You can run a lemonade stanc 
sell newspapers on the street; do whi 
you please. You can go into busine: 
for yourself, you can go into busine: 
with another boy or girl and form 
partnership, or you can all go in 
business together and form a compan 
It will be up to each one of you | 
decide how you'll make the ten dolla 
earn you more money.” 

“We'll have to keep a record of tt 
money we spend to get our business | 
businesses started,” suggested Antare 

“Yes,” said Benny Mac. “We'll ha 
to consider such things as cost | 
supplies, wages for help, and. . .” 

“,.. and interest on your debt,” M 
Hall said. 

“For crying out loud,” said Ben 
Mac. “Do you have to pay interest 
the ten dollar grubstake?” 

“That's the general idea,” said N 
Hall. “It's an old American custom 
pay interest on loans.” 

“But it'll cut down on our profit 
objected Benny Mac. 

“And that, my son, is just anoth 
old American custom,” repeated 
Hall. 

“Oh, well,” said Benny Mac, gr 
ning, “We'll come out on top. J 
you wait and see.” 

“And that,” said Antares, “is ji 
another old American custom.” 

“Righto,” said Mr. Hall, smiling 
Antares approvingly. “When you 
back home you'll be able to back 
the other stars right over the balcc 
of heaven, selling twinkles by the gc 
old American plan.” 
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Things to Make 
and Do 


Plan an investigation trip in the 
community to help the pupils dis- 
cover that business is not an imper- 
sonal thing, but is people (their own 
fathers and mothers and brothers and 
sisters and neighbors) working at 
many occupations to earn a living. 


The investigation should be planned 
to lead to discoveries about types of 
industries and occupations. The pupils 
should be led to discover that some 
businesses are owned by one person, 
some are owned by two persons called 
partners, and some are owned by sev- 
eral people called a company. 

Differences between a business run 
by the government as for example, the 
post office, and a private business 
might be pointed out. 

Ample opportunity should be given 
the pupils to get acquainted with com- 
munity workers such as bakers, plumb- 
ers, newspapermen, grocers, bankers. 

If a moving picture camera is avail- 
able the group may find it interesting 
to make a moving picture of BUSINESS 
AT WoRK IN OUR COMMUNITY. 


The group might also single out one 
businessman to tell them the story 
about profits and losses, so they may 
clearly understand that all the money 
that goes into the cash register during 
a day’s business is not profit. 


After this interview with the busi- 
nessman the pupils may want to make 
an apple pie chart of a dollar to show 
what portion of it goes for operation 
costs and overhead and what portion 
of it is actual profit. 

Think of other activities in connec- 
tion with this trip that will help the 
pupils understand there must be in- 
vestment of both money and labor in 
any successful enterprise. 


Storekeeping 


Encourage pupils to comstruct a 
make-believe grocery store in the 
schoolroom and stock the shelves with 
make-believe food supplies. 

Help them to understand how much 
capital investment is needed to launch 
a business, by allowing the group to 
figure the cost of various items, after 
prices have been obtained from a 
wholesale supply house. Have them 
also figure the cost of equipment and 
furniture. 

After the store is placed in opera- 
tion help the pupils to understand the 
meaning of overhead costs. Discuss 


the price of utilities, the amount of 
money needed for clerks’ wages, and 
how loss of money through bad ac- 
counts and loss of perishable food 
affects profits of the businessman. 


Who’s Who Book 


Divide the pupils into small groups 
and send them out to gather material 
about the businessmen of the commu- 
nity. They might want to take pictures 
of the businessmen and their places of 
business. When all the factual mate- 
rial has been gathered, encourage the 
pupils to write biographical sketches 
of the men for a “Who’s Who” book 
of the business community. 


Bulletin Board 
Build up a file in newspaper clip- 
pings, magazine articles and pictures 
for use on the bulletin board that show 
factors which influence prices and 
profits. 


Have a discussion period each day 
during which the clippings and pic- 
tures are analyzed. 


Dramatization 


Develop a play giving the history of 
some of the pioneer business firms in 
the community. 

Assign pupils to do research in the 
libraries, talk to the pioneers who are 
still living, and visit old pioneer estab- 
lishments. 

After all available material has been 
gathered weave it together into a nar- 
rative and have a reader tell the story 
in episodes as other pupils act them 
out. 

Creative Writing 


Encourage the pupils to look around 
the community for men who have suc- 
ceeded despite hardships and difficul- 
ties, and write stories about them. 


If the stories are developed with 
sufficient care and thought the news- 
paper editor might be interested in 
running them in the daily or weekly 
paper. 

Picture Story 

Plan with the pupils to make a mu- 
ral in water colors pictorializing the 
main points in the struggle for eco- 
nomic freedom. 

Decide on the number of scenes 
needed to tell the complete story. 

Suggested illustrations and legends: 

(1) Scene: Serfs at work on the 
land during days of feudalism. 

Legend: In the days of feudalism 
the serfs were slaves to the lords. The 
major part of the produce of the land 
went to the lords. 
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(2) Scene: English factory in oper- 
ation. 

Legend: In the early eighteenth cen- 
tury England tried to keep the Ameri- 
can colonists from making any prod- 
ucts that competed with their own. 

(3) Scene: Revolutionary War il- 
lustration. 

Legend: The early American colo- 
nists quarrelled with England about 
restrictions on their way of doing busi- 
ness. The quarrel finally led to war. 


(4) Scene: Scroll showing the Ar- 
ticles of our Bill of Rights. 


Legend: Article IX in our Bill of 
Rights has been interpreted to mean 
protection for our economic freedoms. 


(The pupils and teacher will think 
of other scenes and legend to complete 
the pictorial story and bring it up to 
the present time. ) 


Culminating Activity 


Plan a fall festival to be given on 
the schoolyard to make money for 
buying needed or useful schoolroom 
equipment. 


Allow the pupils to plan and ar- 
range the concessions, keep an account 
of all expenditures and receipts, and 
figure the profits, so they may have a 
better and fuller understanding of 
what they have been studying during 
this unit. 


Note to Teachers 


This year’s nine unit study aid pro- 
gram on “Our American Way of Doing 
Business” follows the same pattern as 
the first series, but instead is being fur- 
nished to only fifth and sixth grade 
teachers. 


If our growing generation is to be 
prepared to meet the threat against 
their freedoms by the rapid encroach- 
ment of statism in any form, it is of the 
utmost importance that they learn 
early in life the essential differences 
between the free way under our Amer- 
ican system of enterprise and autocrati- 
cally controlled methods under the Rus- 
sian system (falsely called Communism 
instead of tyranny ). It is our hope that 
all fifth and sixth grade teachers in 
Connecticut schools will share the con- 
cern of most of our national leaders 
to inspire them to teach their pupils 
with zealous enthusiasm, the facts 
about our way of earning our daily 
bread as revealed in this second series 
of study aid units, which began in the 
September issue of CONNECTICUT IN- 
DUSTRY to be continued through the 
May, 1950 issue. 







































































































IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 


and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines 
Corporation 
Advertising Specialt!es 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Turbine Co The 
Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The 
heating units oil fired) 
Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Aircraft 
Division 
(helicopters) 
Aircraft Accessories 
Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
West Hartford 
(Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Manufacturing Co Div United Advertis- 
ing Corp New Haven 
Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company Inc 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Air Ducts 
Co The (Retractable) 
Aluminum Castings 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co. 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Underwood 


Bridgeport 


Ansonia 
Waterbury 


Middletown 
Spencer 


Hartford 


(forced air 
South Norwalk 


Torrington 


Sikorsky Aircraft United 


Corporation 


Aircraft 
Bridgeport 


Chandler 
Co (jet 
retors, 
plugs) 


Warren McArthur Corp 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Wiremold Hartford 


Aluminum Forgings 
Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Scovill 


New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
Div Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc. New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co. Hamden 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted . 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Assembl’es—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The 
Han-Dee Spring and 
(Small) 
Ww allace 
Corp 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Manufacturing Co The 
Hartford 

The Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 


Barnes Co 


Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 


sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 


packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 


Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Automotive Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 

chanical) Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equ.pment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company 
Badges and Metals 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Bakelite Moldings 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Middletown 
Waterbury 


Watertown 


Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 

Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 

Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 


Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 


Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 


New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 

Bristol 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 

roller) Stamford 
Bellows 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 

Bridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Thermostat Company Inc 


Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assembl‘es 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 


Bridgeport 
; Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co. 


Gong Bell Co The 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 


Bridgeport 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
(and buzzers) 
Bridgeport 
N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 
Bristol Company The 


3 : Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company 


(patented selt- 


aligning) " Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Thames Belting Co The 
Benches 
Charles Parker Co The (piano) 
; Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
Departure Diy General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Norwich 


Meriden 


New Haven 


New Haven 
New 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 


Manchester 
Ivoryton 


Bridgeport 


Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Plainville 
Hartford 
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Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Plainvill 
Ripley Co eae 


Middletown 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Boilers 
Bigelow Co The New Haven 

Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 
Stamford 

Bolts and Nuts 

Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts, machine screw- 


bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 


Bottle Openers 
Scovill Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 
Waterbury 
Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
National Folding Box Co Inc 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Manchester 

Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers) Portland 


Boxes & Crates 

City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 

Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 

Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
M S Dowd Carton Co Groton 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 

Robert Gair Co Portland 

S Curtis & Sons Inc Sandy Hook 

Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 

Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 


Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Strouse Adler Company The New Haven 
Braided Fiberglass Sleeving 


Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Brake Cables s 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts ; 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 


Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 

Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Brass Goods 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 91 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 


Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Brass Mill Products : 

Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 

Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mig Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 9! 
(Advt.) 
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Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 


Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415, Forestville 
Brass Wall Plates 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Brick—Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 


Bridgeport 
New Britain 


New Haven 


Hooks) New Haven 
Broaching 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 

Brooms—Brushes 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 


(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
Buffing Compounds 
Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 


Buffiing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 

Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 


Company Danielson 
Burners 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 

lighting) Waterbury 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

L C White Company The Waterbury 


Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 


; Cabinets 

Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cab’net Work 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 
Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Nonmetallic Sheather 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric wer od Bridgeport 


Cag 
Andrew B Hendryx Co oT he (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


: Cams 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Hartford 

Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 

F B Skiff Inc Hartford 


Capacitors 

Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & 

trimmer) Willimantic 
Card Clothing 

Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 

mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 

Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 

Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 

Vises) New Haven 

: Carpets and Rugs 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 


; Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The 
Bridgeport 


Thompsonville 


: Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 
, Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Charles Parker Co The (gray iron) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
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Castings (continued) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


Hartford 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (gray-iron) Bristol 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 

Castings—Permanent Mould 

Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zine and 


aluminum) Meriden 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a_ spe- 
cialty) New Haven 

Chemicals 

American Cynamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
South Norwalk 


Apothecaries Hall Co 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 
Chemicals—Agricultural 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Chromium Plating 


Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 


Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleansing Compounds 


Hartford 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 

Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (spring 
& electric New Haven 
William L Gilbert Clock Corporation The 

Winsted 

Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


New Haven 


Middletown 


(clutch facings—molded, woven, _ fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Coffee Makers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 


Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
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Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Eng‘neers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company 


Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 


Branford 


Controllers 
Bristol Company The 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 


Copper 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 


tube) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Copper Sheets 
New Haven Copper Co The 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company 
: Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Portable 


Seymour 
Seymour 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord Sets . 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cork Cots ; 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) : 

Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 
Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Piume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 


Waterbury 
Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 


Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc 


Cut Stone 


Danbury 


Dextone Co The New Haven 


Cutters 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 


33 Hull St Shelton 
Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 


Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Diamonds—Industrial 


Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 
Dictating Machines s 

Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 
Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Sago 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The 


New Haven 


Manchester 
Hartford 


Wiemann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp. New Britain 
(Advt.) 
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Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St. 
New Haven 
Inc The (plastics and 
Hartford 


Parker Stamp Works 
die castings) 
Dies and D!e Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dish Washing Machines 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 
Displays 
Sawyer Display Corp Stamford 


Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(sensitive) Hartford 
Drop Forgings 


Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


Blakeslee Forging Co The Plantsville 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Bridgeport 
Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Edged Tools 


Collins Co The (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Braid 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Elastic Webbing 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Cables 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade 
**Durabilt’’) 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Rogers Corporation The Manchester 
Electric Knife Sharpeners 
Gorn Fiectric Company Inc 
Electric Knife Switches 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 
Electric Company 


Electric Panel Boards 


Rockbestos 


Torrington 


mark 
Winsted 


Stamford 


General Bridgeport 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 


Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Specialties 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 


New Haven 


Centerbrook 


Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Motors 


New Haven 


U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electrical Wiring Systems 
Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Ripley Co Middletown 


Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Electroplating Processes & Supplies 


United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Electrotypes 

W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 

Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 

freight) New Haven 

General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 

Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The (including 

wrinkle finishes) Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 

Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 


Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company, 
Hartford Division Hartford 
Exhibits 
Sawyer Display Corp Stamford 


Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 
Eyelets 
L C White Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Eyelet Machine Products 
Waterville Mfg Co The (size 15 machines 
only) Waterville 
Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
Electric Company 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Scoville Manufacturing Company 
slide fasteners) 


West Hartford 


General Bridgeport 
Kensington 
(snap and 

Waterbury 91 

Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 


Plant) Unionville 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

C H Norton Co The North Westchester 

Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 


Milford 


Film Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Marlin Firearms Co The New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
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Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 

American Windshield & Specialty Co me 
881 Boston Post Road filford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 a 
St New Haven 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

Dextone Co The 


M Backes’ 


New Ha 
Fireworks ; _ 
Sons Inc 


Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 


East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 


Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc (nets, 


lures) Lakeville 
Flashlights 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 

Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Flashlights and Radio Batteries 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 

Olin Industries Inc New Haven 

Floor & Ceiling Plates 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 

Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 

Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Wallingford 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixers—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridegport 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) | 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 

Foundries 

Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 


Foundry Riddles 

John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 

Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 

Furnaces 

Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Furnace Linings 


Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Furniture Pads i 
Gilman Brothers Company The Gilman 


Fuse Blocks 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge _ 
Electric Company Bridgeport 
Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 


General 


and steel) Stamford 
Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 

Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 

Cable Co Inc (pressure and vacuum) 

Bridgeport 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Strat 


Gears and Gear Cutting 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Giftwares 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell meen New Haven 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Golf Equipment 


Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Waterbury 


Governors ; 
Pickering Governor Co The (speed regulating, 
centrifugal, hydraulic) Portland 
(Advt.> 
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Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
Grommets 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Hand Tools 


Sridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 
Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 
Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Milford 


Stamford 


Corp New Britain 
JH Cecslous & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 
Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 


Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 


Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave 
Driscoll Wire Company The 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell- Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 


Hartford 


Elmwood 
Shelton 


acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
; Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment 


Beacon Falls 


Manchester 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
‘ Hose Supporters 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 

Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 

Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 


Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Hydraulic Controls 
Sperry Products Inc 
Industrial Finishes 
Chemical Coatings Corporation 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Industrial and Marking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Industrial Refrigeration 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division (Special- 
ists) Terryville 
Infra-Red Equipment 


Danbury 


Rocky Hill 


Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Darworth Incorporated (‘‘Coracide’ DDT 
Dispenser) Simsbury 
Insecticide Bomb 

Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 

Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 
Seymour 

Instruments 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 


perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Insulating Tape 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Ironing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Jewelry Findings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Jig Borer 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Labels 


& J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
o2 Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Laboratory Equipment 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division 
Terryville 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Laboratocy Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 
Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Lathes—Contin-U- Matic 


Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 

Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 
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Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
f Glastonbury 
Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin. 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 
Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Norfolk 
_ Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecti- 
cut Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 


New Haven 

Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 

Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
orp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 

= Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
orp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Locks—Trunk 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Loom—Non- Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Soeeial) 
Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 

Thomaston 
Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) | 
Mystic 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 

Machine Bases 

State Welding Co The (Fabricated Steel & 


Salvage of Broken Castings) Hartford 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 


Machine Work 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (Light 
and heavy job and contract work) Bridgeport 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Hartford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) - Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 


ing mill machinery) Torrington 
Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & oie 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridge 


Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The ( ve 
cial, new development engineering design 
and ¢onstruction) Bridgeport 

(Advt.) 
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Machines (Continued) 

Patent Button Company The 
Special Devices Inc 
ments, engineering 


Waterbury 

(Special, new develop- 

design and construction) 

Berlin 

Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 

Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 

spindle and double end) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Screw 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co (single and 

multiple spindle) New Britain 

Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizcntal 


3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Conveyor 
Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn rotary 
conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 
Machines—Contin-U-Matic 
Builard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 
Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radial drills) 
Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Mult-Au- Matic 


Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 

The Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 

Botwinik Brothers New Haven 


J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machinery—Metal-Working 
Bristol Metal-Working Equipment Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and R'vet 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 


The Waterbury 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company 


Marine Engines 


Stamford 


Bridgeport 


Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 

Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
: _ Marine Equipment 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marine Reverse Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Mechanical Specialties 

Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 

Mechanics Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 


New Haven 


New Haven 
Waterbury 


Gregory 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Metal Cleaning Machines 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Finishing 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 


Waterbury Plating Company 


Waterbury 
Metallizing 


Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Metal Products 
State Welding Company The Hartford 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 
Order) Waterbury 91 


Metal Specialties 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 

Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 


Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 


Hayes Metal seenpings Inc Hartford 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 

tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Saling Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 
Unionville 


Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 


Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company 
Meters—Parking 

Rhodes Inc M H 
Microscope—Measuring 
Engineering Company 

Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 

New Haven 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 


Lundeberg Hartford 


Millwork 
Finish Co 
Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

(asbestos) Bridgeport 


Hartford Builders Hartford 


Milling Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


Middletown 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Mixing Equ'pment 


Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Monuments 
Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 


Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Patent Button Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 


Hartford 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 


Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Seymour Mfg Co The 


Nickel Silver 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 

rolls) Waterbury 
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Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Br 
Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard. 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


idgeport 


Stamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The Meriden 
uts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equ'pment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Betdgapert & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of 
cut Printers Inc 
New Haven Printing Company The 


Connecti- 
Hartford 


New Haven 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, commer- 


cial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477. Park St Hartford 


W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Optical Cores & Ingots 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Outlets—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Ovens 

W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Package Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhatttan Inc The 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Painting—Infra Red Baking 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company Hartford 
Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New Haven 
Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The Meriden 
Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 

Bridgeport 

Paperboard 
Cgeenient Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co In Portland 


New een Pulp & Raped Co The New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Paper Boxes J 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 


National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 


Bridgeport Paper Box Company peepee 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingto 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 


Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes ; 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) . 
Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Passenger Transportation 
Connecticut Company The (local, suburban and 
interurban) New Haven 
Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 


Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 

Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) | 
Meriden 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
(Advt.) 
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Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 
Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Plainville 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 


plates) Ivoryton 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 


Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 


Corley Co Inc The (300# AAR) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co e 
West Willington 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Plastic—Moulders 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
General Electric Company Meriden 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Watertown Mfrg Co The Watertown 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 
Hartford 
Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company 
Platers 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 


Hamden 


Bridgeport 


Plating only) Derby 
‘ Platers—Chrome 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Platers Metal 


Plume & Atwood Mfrg Co The Thomaston 
; Plating 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Plating Processes and Supplies 


United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
: Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 

~ * = Newington 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialt:es 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


nha Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 
Company Danielson 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
7 Powdered Metal Products 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


< Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol”) Simsbury 


Press Buttons 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 

Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 


Bridgeport 


Manchester 

Presses 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(automatic mechanical) Hartford 
Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 


embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Presses—Power 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 

The Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 


Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A_ Division of 
Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 


New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Hartford 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 
Printing Machinery 
Thomas W Hall Company 
Printing Presses 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Smaill Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 

Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 

Waterbury 


Hartford 


Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
Hartford 
Radio and Television Components 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Radio Receivers 
General Electric Company 
Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Rocky Hill 


Shelton 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Reduction Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Stamford 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Sorensen & Company Inc 


Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium, 


kanthal) Southport 
Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
, Putnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 


H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 


Elmwood 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
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Rivets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Sons Bristol 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
per) Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 
Roasters—Electric 

General Electric Company 

Rods 

Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 
bronze) Waterbury 91 
Roller Skates 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Rolling Mills and Equ’pment 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Rope Wire 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Bridgeport 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (‘‘Factice”’ 
Vulvanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Kaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Rubber Heels 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugautck 
Rubber Soles 


Danbury Rubber Co Inc The 
Rubber Tile 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The 
Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Danbury 


Danbury 


Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Sandblasting 
Beij & Williams Co The 
Sandwich Grills—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—Industrial Dial 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 
Scissors 

Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 


Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 
Doors and Porches) Hartford 
Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 

Derby 

Screws 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket 


cap screws) Waterbury 
Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 7 Milldale 


Connecticut Mfg. Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 

Holo-Chrome Screw Corporation The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
; (Advt.) 
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Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
‘Apex Tool Co Inc The 
Blake & Johnson Co The 
Bristol Screw Corporation 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
West Cheshire 
Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” 


M A D 


Elmwood 


Barnaby 


Bridgeport 
Waterville 
Plainville 

The (Heat treated 


Consolidated Industries _ 
Corbin Screw Div American 


New Haven 
capacity ) 
New Haven 
Forestville 
Wethersfield 
Company The 
New Britain 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 
(up to %” capacity) 
Plainville 
Plainville 
Waterbury 


Humason Mfg Co The 
Lowe Mfg Co The 


National Automatic Products 


Olson Brothers Company 


Peck Spring Co The 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 


S & Swiss type eae) Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The W aterville 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Screw Machine Tools 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 


Waterbury 
Screws—Socket 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 


Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 

J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 

Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells 

Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 

Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 

Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 
Sheet Metal Stampings 


American Buckle Co The West | Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Shoe and Corset Laces 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
(Kwik zippers) Waterbury 
Slings 


American Steel & Wire Company 
Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 


New Haven 
New Haven 


Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, 


toilet 

seaps, shaviffg soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft 

Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 


Special Machinery 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
Hartford 
The Elmwood 


H P Townsend Mfg Company 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 

Hartford 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 

Special Parts 

Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 

precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 

Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 


Sponge Rubber 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Spring Units 
Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 


Torrington 


Owen Silent 


furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co e Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Flat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 


New England Spring Manufacturing Company 

Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 

Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 


J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 


Plainville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stamzed Metal Products 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Stampings 


DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(small) Hartford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 
Stampings—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 


LC White Company The Waterbury 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 


Manchester 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Stationery Specialties 

Waterbury rai Inc Waterbury 


eel 
Stanley Works The a and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 
Steel Castings 

Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


New Britain 


New Haven 
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Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 
Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 


Bristol 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
; Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Synchronous Motors 


R W Cramer Company Inc The  Centerbrook 
Tanks 

Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 

State Welding Co The Hartford 


Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


Middletown 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The 
Taps, Collapsing 
Geometric Tool Co The 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Tea 


Food Products Inc 


West Hartford 
New Haven 


Moodus 


Upham 


(package and tea 
balls) 


Hawleyville 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The 


Television Receivers 


Waterbury 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Testers—Non-Destructive 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 
Jewett City 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) 


Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (auto- 
matic) Bridgeport 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Thinsheet 


Thomaston 
Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 


rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

American Thread Co The Willimantic 

Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 


Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Lloyd E Cone Thread Co The (industrial cot: 
ton sewing) Moodus 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 


Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
Threading Machines 

Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double anc 

automatic) Bridgepor 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomastor 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristo 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrool 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartfor 
Timing Devices 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbur: 

R W Cramer Company Inc The  Centerbrool 


Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbur: 


Rhodes Inc M H Hartfor 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomastot 
United States Time Corporation The 

Waterbur 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbur 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbur: 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartfor 
Tinning 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metal 

in rolls) Waterbur 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletow 

(Advt. 
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he (textile, 
Middletown 
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Shelton 
tings 
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: Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 
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insulated) 
New Haven 
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New Haven 
Hartford 

1 alloy) 
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Middletown 
st Hartford 
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ge and tea 
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Waterbury 
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Putnam 
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1 Willington 
dustrial cot- 
Moodus 
Willimantic 
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(double and 
Bridgeport 


Thomaston 


Waterbury 
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+ Waterbury 
Hartford 
Thomaston 


Waterbury 
tches 

Waterbury 

- Waterbury 

Hartford 


‘rous metals 
Waterbury 
Middletown 
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Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


0 K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The ee . 
Willimantic 
Tools & Dies 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Tack é Stamford 
jrandahl Tool ant achine Company 
Gran Hartford 
Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 
Toys 
beo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 


Tool Chests 
Moore Special Tool Co Beltowpert 
Fonda Gage Conny (also jigs) 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
A C Gilbert Company 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Toys and Novelties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 


Excelsior Hardware Co The _ , Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 


Tube Bending 


American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 


tubes) Derby 
Tube Fittings 


Scovill Mfg Co (“Uniflare’’) Waterbury 
Tubing 
American Brass Co The 7 and em) 
aterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Typewriters 


Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 
Underclearer Rolls y 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Uniform Buttons 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300# AAR) Plainville 


Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 
_ Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 


Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
? Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 


valves) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


p Valve Discs 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Automobile Tire 


Hartford 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
d Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 


Varnishes 


Staminite Corp The New Haven 


M A D E 











Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 


Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Vises 

Charles Parker Co The Meriden 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 

Action Vises) Hartford 

Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combi- 


nation Bench Pipe) 
Waffle Irons—Electric 


Willimantic 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 


terials Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Plume & Atwood Mig Co The (brass & & cegper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of aii ead Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 


Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 


Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills 


& Cutting 
Plant) i 


Unionville 
Washing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Watches 
Benrus Watth Co 30  —- St Waterbury 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (pocket 
& wrist) New Haven 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 

Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 
taneous & storage) 


Water Heaters—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc 


(instan- 
artford 


Hartford 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing , (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 
Welding 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porcupine Company The Bridgueest 
State Welding Co The (Equipment frs 
& Steel Fabricators) Hartford 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 


Welding Rods 
Bristol Brass Ce The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 


Wire 

American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair 

(spring) North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


Hartford 


enameled magnet) / : Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) | Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire os Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 


New Haven 
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Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Fairfield 
Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 


East Hampton 
Wires and Cable 
General Electric Company (for central sta- 
tions, industrial and mining applications) 
Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (asbestos 
insulated) New Haven 
Wires—Building 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wires—Telephone 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metals, all meshes) 


x Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P 
Wire Drawing Dies 


New Haven 


Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 


Sweet Wire Co Winsted 
Wire Formings 

Autoyre Co The Oakville 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Wire Forms 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 

American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 

West Haven 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Products 


Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
Wire Reels 

A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 
Wire Rings 


American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 


Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Wood Handles 


Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 


& small tools) alisbury 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 


Plant) Unionville 
Yarns 

Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, 

knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 


Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) _ Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 








The C./B. DOLGE CO. 


©) 


NEW PRICE LEVELS 
MEAN NEW 
INSURABLE VALUES 


R evised insurance cover- 
age based on Continuous 
Appraisal Service pre- 
vents unnecessary over- 
insurance — hazardous 
under-insurance. It facil- 
itates loss adjustments. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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removes sHop Grime SAFELY! 


Don’t confuse HANDEEZ with ordi- 
nary harsh abrasive-action hand 
cleaning compounds. HANDEEZ 
works differently—through a gentle 
emulsifier blended with a sterilized 
vegetable emollient. It lifts grime 
from the pores, leaving skin tissue 
unharmed and unbroken by tiny 
crevices which invite infection. Cut- 
ting oils and other deep-seated 
readily to the 


which 


shop grime yield 


HANDEEZ formula spells 
prompt, efficient cleansing with the 


added skin-safety factor. 


Write for the booklet 


“Be Kind to the Hands.” 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 








Business and the 
Unemployed 


(Continued from page 38) 


with this problem, and it should be 
worked out at the local level. Logically, 
the largest employers of labor, who 
are the largest dischargers of help and 
who need most to have the sympathetic 
cooperation of the public, should be 
the chief and most valuable sponsors 
of any such movement. 


I do not have a concrete plan to 
offer—the matter is something to be 
thought out by the best brains in the 
country and not hastily undertaken 
But I do feel that it should be directed 
by men in each community who are 
capable of recognizing both the eco- 
nomic and sociological aspects of situ- 
ations that arise. It should be con- 
cerned, not only with locating wage 
earning opportunities but with the use 
unemployed men make of their spare 
time. When a man is suddenly cut off 
from his source of income he may be- 
come progressively confused, dis- 
couraged, despondent, anti-social. Then 
he is material for the radical agitators. 


Many men have ideas for good prod- 
ucts but lack the means to develop and 
the capital to exploit them. Others 
have talents that could be developed 
—they may not know they have them. 
Perhaps they never had the means to 
exploit their abilities and of necessity 
took some job for a living which did 
not use their best potential. There are 
a thousand reasons why a man may 
need help that are no reflection on his 
character. 


There are many avenues for ap- 
proaching this problem. Perhaps a 
combination work and social center in 
each sizeable community would be one 
effective instrument—a place where a 
variety of equipment was available, a 
technical library (small town libraries 
are often deficient in this respect), 
some free instruction, a placement 
service that could find temporary work 
of sorts that the regular agencies would 
not be interested to handle or did not 
know about; a get-together place for 
the exchange of ideas; a place for the 
recharging of one’s spiritual batteries. 


To be worth while such an under- 
taking must be broad gauge, continu- 
ous and well managed. If it were 
highly successful much good could 
come of it. But the very fact of its 
existence would help build good will 
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toward its sponsors. Whether they 
were private citizens who gave money, 
manufacturers who gave equipment 
and spare machinery or teachers whe 
gave their time, they should reap divi. 
dends while being helpful. 
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Jaws like these 
are always hungr 


Steel furnaces need scrap. It's as basic a raw material as ore 
itself. Shears such as this in our yard cut scrap into digestible 


sizes for the furnaces. It will pay you to feed them. 


Call us in to talk about ways to handle and segregate your 
scrap so that you will receive the highest possibie return. 


There's no charge for this service. 


Schiavone & Sons, inc. 


ele ee a NEW HAVEN, CONN 
Telephone 7 5895 


Scrap specialists for 50 years 
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Important to every Connecticut indu 


Heavy oil, “Bunker C” or No. 6, is tomorrow’s 
industrial fuel. It is low in cost, high in effi- 
ciency and in plentiful supply. 
Our new terminal in Bridgeport with its 70 
million gallon capacity supplied by one of the 
world’s largest marketers of “Bunker C” oil, 
brings new savings to every industry in this 
area. 
Here is greater efficiency and convenience at 
a cost far below that of your present fuel 
. and savings greater than you have ever 


believed possible, due to low cost direct-by- 
water transportation and efficient overland 
delivery. 

Let us show you the tremendous savings con- 
version to this heavy industrial fuel oil can 
bring your plant ... or if your plant is already 
converted, let us show you why you can 
‘look to Buckley Brothers for better service, 
lower fuel costs’’. 

No obligation of course—write, wire or 
phone us today. 


Buckley Bros., Inc. Bridgeport, Conn. Phone 6-3541 


NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST PETROLEUM STORAGE TERMINAL 


Terminals at: 
BRIDGEPORT AND WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Offices at: 
ONE SEAVIEW AVENUE, BRIDGEPORT 








PETROLEUM 
Pe mcs 
Te aes 
PRODUCTS 


HERE 
are cold facts on f 





